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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
‘alemy, 10); Beacon Street. Next Regular Meeting, October 11. 


Rooms, 9 Park 
‘, Field Meeting, Waumbek House, Jefferson, N. H. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


daly | 


Street. 


, BosTONTAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Next Regular meet- 
ag, October 10, 
BosTON SocteTY oF CIVIL. ENGINEERS. 


Wesleyan Hall, 
bronfield Street. Next Regular Meeting, 


September 20. 


fae: SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
~ tg, Boylston Street. The Museum will be closed until the 
va donated by the Boston Maseum has been accommodated 

cages and rearranged. 
— SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
“ar Meeting, October 10. 


Next 


em THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Olumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicais, open from 8 a. m. 


¥opm, Saturdays to 4:30 p.m. 


wane ACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
. mont Street. 
Tuite and Vege tabl 


Horticultural] 
Saturday, July 1, Exhibition of Flowers, 
es. 
MUsevy OF Fin 
ition of Ame 
Pt during the c ynt 


£ ARTS. Copley Square. Print Department: 
rican Engravings and Etchings, to remain 
inuance of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 





NEw Ex : 
haps ‘HISTORIO-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
reet. Next Regular Meeting, October 4. 


‘cerry op 4 
ter RTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next Reg- 
Meeting, October 12, a 4 








SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1893. 


TO-DAY. 


The Borden murcer case grew to be so mucha matter 
of personal concern to the people of Massachusetts that, 
uow that it is all over and Miss Borden is declared not 
guilty, it is not surprising to find a great many persons 
offering advice as to what shall be done next. It is so 
fascinating a business that it cannot be dropped. And so 
itis stron gly advised by some of these earnest people 
tbat Miss Borden give up the rest of her life to hunting 
down her fath er’s murderer and that she devote to this 
purpose the fortune which she inherits. This would be 
quite in accordance with the requirements of a popular 
drama orstory. Part I. has told how innocence was vin- 
dicated; Part If. should round out the plot with the 
punishment of guilt. Miss Borden, if she takes this 
view of it, should at once retain Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 


But is this any part of the duty of Miss Borden? 
Sentimentally, a daughter may devote her life to the pur- 
suit of vengeance uponher father’s murderer. But the 
Bordens are not a sentimental family. It is more likely 
that a practical view of the situation will prevail with 
them; and this practical view is the right one. If there 
is any duty in the matter, it is a duty which rests, not 
upon the Bordens, but upon society as represeoted by the 
police and the judiciary. The same idea of duty which 
prescribes that the daughters of the murdered man shall 
take into their hands the work of hunting his murderer 
would also assign to them the right of puttiog the crimi- 
nal to death with their own hands when found. In this 
age of the world, however, these things are not done by 
individuals; they are done by the people collectively, and 
are therefore done more decently, in better order and 
with fewer mistakes. The further pursuit of the Borden 
murderer is manifestly a duty to be performed by the 
state if by anyone. 


Another suggestion coming from an interested public 
is that Miss Borden, having cleared herself from the 
charge brought against her, is entitled to reparation for 
what she has suffered in the shape of a money indemnity 
from the state. This also is based upon a wrong idea of 
the relation of the individual to society and to the gov- 
ernment under our system. If the government were a 
thing distinct from the people, there might be ground for 
a claim of this sort. But here the people are the govern- 
ment; Miss Borden is as much apart of it as anyone else, 
whether police officers, court orjary. If the people make 
a mistake in the administration of the system which they 
collectively maintain, provided it works exactly as they 
have agreed that it should work, each must bear his share 
of the hardship or inconvenience that happens to fall 
upon him in consequence. The same machinery of law 
that put Miss Borden to so much expense and caused her 
so much distress is the machinery that protected her 
against possible injustice and yet greater calamity. 


The paid admissions to the World’s Fair during the 
month of May nambered 1, 077, 233; for the first half of 
the month of June they numbered 1,154,738. That 1s to 
say, the second month of the Fair is likely to show a 
good deal more than double the earnings of the first 
month. Undoubtediy the succeeding months will show 
an increase over the receipts for June. This sets at rest 
the anxiety aroused by the bulance sheet for May. The 
operating expenses for that month very nearly doubled 
the half million dollars taken in at the gates, and a huge 
deficit loomed up in the future. It now seems that the 
receipts from admissions far more than offset the run- 
ning expenses, liberal as these are; and for this the long- 
suffering managers of the great enterprise are to be con- 
gratulated. 








Senator Leland Stanford, who has Just died suddenly : 
at his home in California, was a remarkable man in many | 
ways. It need not be said that his distinction does not! 
rest upon anything done by him in the United States | 
Senate; for the sole record left by him in that body is 
that of the proposition that the government undertake 
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the relief of farmers and others by lending them money 
at 2 per cent Interest secured by their lands. It is out- 
side his legislative career—if it may be called a career— 
that his claim to remembrance is to be found; and 
surely a man who out of his own accumulated wealth 
builds and endows such a magnificent university as that 
which stands at Palo Alto, a memorial of his son, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., bas a substantial claim upon some meas- 
ure of immortality. Senator Stanford also did no in- 
considerable service to science, incidental to the 
development of his theories on the breeding and training 
of horses—theories which have produced some wonder- 
ful practical results. For the revelation of the attitudes 
assumed by animals in motion could have been made 
only by such a photographic plant as that which he set 
up in connection with his stables, expending uponita 
sum representing a considerable fortune. 





It is good news that the New England Magazine will 
keep right on in spite of the financial difficulties of the 
printing house which has published it. This magazine has 
won its right to be called a New England institution. It 
is a monument to the energy and literary taste of Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, its editor, who has infused it with life 
and interest and placed it close in touch with the New 
England spirit which he knows so well. It would have 
been a real misfortune were a work of so much intel- 
lectual value and to go down in a commercial crash, and 
it is correspondingly gratifying to see it hold its own 
and step forward even more vigorously than before. 





When it is remembered what one man, Col.,Henry L. 
Higginson, has done for musicin Bostou, paying out of 
his own ample fortune aquarter of a million of dollars 
for the creation and establishment of the Symphony 
Orchestra, there ought to be no lack of faith in the 
immediate success of the effort now making to secure the 
funds needed to build a new Music Halli. It is expected 
that the Music Hall which has served Boston for forty 
years will have to come down to make way for the rapid 
transit road authorized by the act of the Legislature. 
Without a-Music Hall, there can be no Symphony Orches- 
tra, for there is no other fitting place for its occupancy ; 
neither can there be the Handel and Haydn Society ora- 
torios, nor the song concerts of the Apollo and Cecilia 


Clubs. Are all these great and good things to go to 
waste? Byno means. There is plenty of public spirit in 


Boston that knows when and how to express itself in 
dollars and cents. 





The appearance of the theory of hypnotic suggestion 
in explanation of crime was sure to come, sooner or 
later. It seems to have come now in the story of the 
abduction of a woman from Salmon Falls, N. H., under 
the control of a bad man who had placed her in this 
mysterious bondage to his will. Other crimes of a yet 
more outrageous character are attributed to the exercise 
of the same power by this man. In this case there is, 
first, the doubt attaching to the story as told. People 
have come to be suspicious of the things which make 
newspapers entertaining in these days. And, supposing 
the tale of the abduction to be accurate in its main facts, 
there yet remains room for scepticism regarding the 
bypuotic features. The production of a case of this sort 
in court will have a peculiar scientific interest, if such a 
case ever comes under the cold, clear light of a judicial 
investigation. 


When Mr. Bayard went to tell Queen Victoria that he 
had come to represent the United States in Great Brit- 
ain, one of the royal carriages was sent to take him to 
the railroad station, he travelled to Windsor in the 
Queen’s car, and when he alighted there was another 
state carriage to take him up to the Castle. All this hap- 
pened to Mr. Bayard because he is called an ambassador. 
It has never happened before to any American represen- 
tative, because these have been called ministers pleni- 
potentiary. But this is all it amounts to; unless it be 
to illustrate to the republican mind how great is the 
difference attaching to different names for the same 
thing under the traditions of monarchical governments. 
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JUNE y ig 
she may do so. If she does not choose to,she may not care of a competent and energetic principal, whose —_ 
, be forced to; nor may the refusal be turned as a pre- works are indeed Mh t 


sumption against her. 


worthy a wider sphere, 


the Sap. 
derson Academy comes to the close of 


another 


When such testimony is in—when the counsel on with its enviable reputation sustained at every point = 


each side have, totheir best, explained it and shown its 
relevancy or its irrelevancy—the Court instructs the jary; its fruit. 
not as to the facts—that it may not do—but as to the law home of many a bright mind to which ov 





COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


June 24. ‘He that determines, balf succeeds.” 


JUNE 25. 
“The truly good are fashioned so, and shed 
Their affluent beauty round, as planets shine, 
Birds sing, and rivers roll, from laws within, 
From native Impulse, elemental life; 
Their origin, their motive, is above, 
And naught below compels them or restrains.”’ 

—Wes'land Marston. 


June 26. ‘I am not conceited enough to think that I 
can change things all by myself, but I dare not wait for 
anyone else to begin.” —William Everett. 


June 27. ‘Heaven and earth fight in vain aga'nst a 
dunce.”—Schiller. 
Jung 28. ‘*Human experience, like the stern-lights 


of a ship, too often illuminates only the path we have 
passed over.”—Coleridge. 


June 29. ‘*Necessity does everything well.”—Emer-_ 


son. 


JUNE 30. 
Alger. 





JUSTICE. 

“The whole thing is done to gettwelve honest men 
intoa jury box.” This is Erskine’s phrase, or, more 
likely, the phrase of some one from whom Erskine quoted | 
it. King Alfred, Magna Charta, the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the Bill of Rights—all the straggles of the 
people of England, for athousand years, were to put 
twelve honest men into a jury box, for deciding as to 
questions between man and man, or the innocence or 
guilt of one suspected of crime. 

Senator Hoar's epigram goes a little deeper: ‘It is all 
that men may livein happy homes.” But this includes the 
other. Mencannot livein happy homes, unless they are 
sure of justice. And to secure justice, the wit, the 
wisdom and the experience of athousand years has hit on 
trial by jury. This means thatthe tribunal is not to be 
a tribunal hardened by a certain professional weary ex- 
perience of years of the observation of quarrel or of 
crime. The quarrel shall be determined, or the sus- 
pected man shall be tried, by twelve judges called from 
every-day life for the occasion. There is to be no spec- 
ial professional experience in crime. There is to be no 
special allegiance to the government, like a soldier's 
allegiance to the king who pays him. The prisoner is 
in the hands of his country. And the jury represents 
the country. ‘*Which country, gentlemen, You are!” 

The Borden case, which has excited the whole of New 
England for many months, and will continue to excite it, 
has been tried, in a long trial,which deserves special men- 
tion for the dignity and impartiality which have marked 
it from the beginning through. One goes to bed at night 
more tranquil, one listens to croaking tales of pessimists 
with less anxiety, when he has traced along, from day to 
day, the progress of aneffort, 30 far and many-sided, te 
flud out the truth and to award justice. For there had 
been, ten months ago, an almost crazy effort to try the 
case by newspaper. Every dust-grain of rumor and of 
gossip was magnified, and the tale of what had thus been 
detected was exaggerated. Hear-say testimony was re- 
peated and strained and witnesses were believed—or their 
testimony was printed as if it were believed—who were 
neither sworn nor cross-questioned. In the trial by 
public opinion, or what is called such, every warranty of 
truth is neglected, even though it have the confirmation 
of a thousand years’ experience. And, last Fall, it 
seemed as if people of average sense really expected that 
the truth was to be found in such mad, helter-skelter 
gossiping. 

At the end of ten months of such rigmarole, the Com- 
monwealth tries the case. All the hear-say and gossip and 
guess are at once swept out of the way. Three judges, 
who kuow what is law, who Know what are the rules of 
testimony and who are experienced in such exigencies, 
preside, A jury of twelve men,neighbors of the prisoner, 
ar selected by the counsel and by the Commonwealth 
from ten times that number of persons thought compe- 
tent. ‘*Which country you are,” theclerk says to them, 
as they take an oath to decide truly and without preju- 
dice to their best ability. Every witness is called, whether 
by the government or the prisoner, whom either party 
thinks necessary for finding the truth. These witnesses 
are sworn; their testimony is sifted and compared with 
other testimony. They may testify only to what they 
have seen and known; they may not testify as to what 
they heard, or as to the opinions they have formed, ex- 


“Public opinion isasecond conscieace.”— | 


of murder and the laws of evidence. 


retires, Its verdict must be unanimous. 


Now this is all matter of common-place in Massachu- and to the world. 
Bat it is really a fortunate bit of education which 
compels all the people to stop and consider, in detail and ward in adopting advanced methods. 
in the whole, how great is the system under which we iz d the advantages of a public dinner, an 


setts. 


live, which thus decrees justice, and 
man of them owes to it. 


invective or even 
closely interested. In this case, men have come to their 
duty as to asacred service. And the trial has appeared, 
as it should. as an act of noble homage to The Truth. 


passion among 


| Epwarp E. Hate. 


ALCOTT AND EMERSON. 





Carlyle in brutal fashion calls Alcott’s followers his 
| ‘Tail,’ a lash of which Emerson is the prey. 





Some otber 
writers hold Alcott as but Emerson’s shadow or echo, 
| With no original genius of bis own. 

But no man hada more independent mind. On im- 
| portant points he differed from and withstood the friend 
| he admired. 

To Emerson, man was a risen beast; to Alcott, the 
beast was a fallen man. Emerson saw an unpersonal, 
Alcott a personal God. Emerson’s idea was unity, Al- 
cott’s trinity, not of individuals bat manifesfations, his 
expounding of which was the chief expression of his 
creed. Alcott laid an emphasis on diet and temperament 
of which Emerson's Essays show notrace. Alcott solilo- 
quized, Emerson conversed. Alcott talked, 
wrote. 

Like mountain-tops they were lofty alike ina spiritual 
atmosphere, yet with a slope of courtesy to all that came 
nigh them never surpassed. They were complementary, 
with no sign of mimicry, yet in each other’s debt, simi- 
larity of conception coupled with divergence of style, so 
that their images will remiin together yet forever dis- 
tinct in the history of our times. 

To confound their influence, to make of either one an 
appendix, or to ridicule the import of their several mes- 
sages were that sin against the Holy Ghost, not peculiar 
to Judwa in a past age, to which Jesus says no pardon is 
due, 

Alcott, coming back from England, tell us, *‘I accuse 
Carlyle of inhospitality to my thought.” Carlyle’s de 
rision was of a man more blessed if not better than him- 
self, of one who loved the truth as cordially as Carlyle 
hated a lie. 

The devil declares that he is *‘the denying spirit,” 
in Goethe’s poem of Faust, and the man who sitteth not 
in the seat of the scornful, is praised in the first Psalm. 
It was said of Alcott, ‘‘He has the manners of a great 
poet.” 


Emerson 


C. A. Barron. 


A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL. 


A Connecticut Valley Journal makes its plaintive little 
comments oun the discontinuance of the Deerfield Summer 
School, the recent losses which Asbtleld has sus- 
tained and the backward state of educational matters in 
general in Franklin County. To one conversant with the 
schools of the district, these fears of evidences of decay 
in things educational seem to heve no valid basis. It is 
true that a summer school, with its attractive elements, 
may be of pecuniary advantage toa place for a while, 
but the true status of the educational field should not be 
judged by such ephemeral features, but rather by the 
condition of the permaneut local schools. These give 
undoubted evidence of activity, prosperity and progress. 
It is true thatthe town of Ashfield feels keenly the 
loss of George William Curtis and his friend, James 
Russell Lowell, for the influence and associations of such 
men constitute of themselves a power. The annual 
dinoers of the Sanderson Academy have been occasions, 
notable in every sense, where the literary attractions 
were selected from the best which our country could 
boast. These noted men, through their personal in- 
terest, aided by others hardly less well known, secured 
for these gatherings such speakers as could nowhere be 
surpassed, and the addresses of the master spirit himself 
were, each and every one, a distinct addition to Ameri- 
can literature. 

These brilliant features may for a season experience 
some measure of eclipse; it may even be a long time be- 
fore, in other hands, they will prove the attraction 
which they ouce were; but the Academy, in the interest 
of which these occasions were created, has suffered no 





cept under severe watchfulness and under definite rules, 
the same for each party. If the prisoner wishes to testify 


decline. In the conservative hands of intelligent tras- 
tees, with the practical work of instruction under the 


And the jury then country are in debt, a never-failing rey 


Such education is given all the more perfectly when quality of the literary entertainment has 
the whole course of the trial passes, as in this case, with- ingly high. These dinners, as at Ashfield, 
out any sharpness of personal encounter, without any | ina snug little profit, which here as well is placed 
the persons most disposal of its highest school, the Academy. 


Nor has the seed scattered by Ashfield DEEN Witho 
Adjoining it to the east lies Conway the es 
e? y 


r city and Our 


tinder of the 
value of the sturdy New England farmer ¢ 


» his Country 

Conway bas been quick to Appreciate 

the advantages of education and has not beey back 

It, t VU, has Teal. 

“ d for four or 

how much every five years these occasions have called together the son 
|of Conway from their scattered city hones and th 

, ue 

been exceed. 

Have resulted 


at the 


The graduating exercises of this institution, few 
| days ago, were worthy the attention of any one interested 
in the cause of education and might well be company 
with the similar exercises of our larger 
| institutions, which have the advantages 
sources, both financial and educational. In the conve. 
| lent Conway town hall, there gathered an audience such 
as its walls have never before contained, tu do honor tp 
the graduating class of the Academy and to 


Metropolitas 
Of larger re. 


Sten to its 
essays. Nearly a score of young people held the plat. 
fourm, each one of whom had his or her contribution y 


ithe exercises of the evening. 

Such practical evidences as this speak well for the 
standard of education in our country schools and shoul 
put to flight all gloomy forebodings tha‘ education jy 
our hill-towns has gone out with that stream of bumap. 
it which has for years been flowing to form the life 
blood of our western states. 

Joun Rircuie, Jz 





THE PEOPLE’S BATTLE, 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF te 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

“Ere long on Bunker Hill Democracy, announcing ‘s rife 
volleys, death-winged, under her star banner, to the tux of 
‘Yankee Doodle Doo’ that she is born, an, whirlwind-like 
envelop the whole world.” 

I never pass through Staniford street without remen- 
bering astory of Bunker Hill. An old lady, who wast 
girl on that fatal day, told me that she never forgot how, 
late in the afternoon, the carts from the wharves brought 
up the wounded English soldiers as they had been takes 
from the field. The child saw, shuddering, the gouts of 
blood from wounds unbaandaged yet, as it dropped from 
the carts upon the roadway. So close are we to tis 
critical action, from which, as Carlyle has taught os, 
modern democracy took its birth, that such an anecdote 
as this can be repeated, as [ repeat it, from the narrator. 
So short a period after all is comprised in the passage of 
one hundred and eighteen years. 

On the other hand, that arc of the great 
history is already so long that we can calculate from it 
the curve and its law. Our fathers were enraged at (ue 
issue of the fight. Washington was engaged for weeks 
after his arrival in pushing out of the way the useless 
court martials which had been called to decide who bad 
misbehaved. Even Abigail Adams says. writing the next 
day, ‘‘I would not have gone through such torture for 
the possession of a hundred hills.” This is what men soe 
women thought at the time. And now, on the otuer 
hand,we know that by that battle the result of the Amer! 
can revolution was decided and all that has flowed f we 
it. Carlyle’s phrase, which I cited just now, is precise 
true. In the century which has passed, democracy, start- 
ing from Bunker Hill, has enveloped the world. 

In Col. Creasy’s valuable book on The Fifteen Deci- 
sive Battles of History, he selects as the one aa 
battle among them, the action or series of acticns ™ 
Saratoga. Col. Creasy is undoubtedly right in sapp* 
ing that that battle and the loss of Bargoyae’s ¥9* 
army immediately changed the diplomacy of Europe * 


curve of 


brought France aod Spain into alliance with the United 
States and gave to the United States the sympathy and 
good wishes of all the world. Eagland was left, % abe 
is so often, without a friend in diplomacy. But at 


United States had won its real victory two years before. 
Our Charlestown battle had taught the lesson wilt? 
neither Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton nor Cornwallis ever for 
got. From that ,time forth, these men and those who 
served under them respected the American soldiet sod 
dared not attack him except in the open ‘ed For #e 
six years of fighting there is no important instsoce, after 

i to sora 


Bunker Hill, in which English troops were ‘e¢ 
f Grows 


American works, with the one exception °° 
Heighcs. In that exception the attacking force ¥ 
time the number of the little company of militis ¥ 
not pretend to man their works, so few they ¥° 


as fre 
ho did 
re. Fot 





the rest, the attacks on our positions were made > 
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on or were decided by fighting in the open 


ap? pac 
a rally enough, this caution on the part of the 
seared was never publicly made known at home; 
siete ‘as 178@, you will find Cowper, who was a 
“ Tory in his politics, complaining that ‘‘our gen- 

: a troops are drugged” in the Capua of New 
all the same was it true that, from that moment 
fe warended, the English army of the north was 
soll? peld besieged in garrisons. When Dr. Frank- 
gs told that Howe had taken Philadelphia, he said 
- sown insight and humor, ‘‘or rather Philadelphia 
, taken pim.” It was just so. Aud the march from 
4 iphia to New York, in which Clinton led back the 
which has been taken to Philadelphia mostly by 
¢ the longest march which was ever made by any 
: in the free states of America. That march, 
_ ymouth, was virtual'y a flight. Washington's 
: ose behind, and in those hot summer days 
wigton gave bis men no pause till they were safe under 
se tertitent ons. From the safety thus earned, they 
_ rged as one army, till they sailed for Englaid 


giter M 
way was C! 


gever cme 
op Bracuation Day. 

4li this immanity from the desolation of war was 
pe tothe hour and a half of a summer afternoon which 


ge call the Battle of Bunker Hill,and which we celebrate 


nae no intention of attempting again the story of 
deshort battle. An hour and a half of that summer 
stertoon and all was over. For our men, doubt, hope, 
veorr, doubt again, victory again, the final conflict and 
arent, all crowded into those ninety minutes. The 
gory bas been told marvellously well, again and again. 
| remember no passage in history which has been so 
graphically described. At the moment, or within a few 
weeks, two official accounts of it were printed. One 
wwibe story by General Burgoyne, of what he saw 
fom the south, watching every moment from Copp’s 
gi. The other was by Rev. Tnomas Thatcher, the ac- 
woplished young minister of Malden, who described 
be whole as he saw it from the east, across the Mystic 
gre. This wasprinted by the Provinzial Congress, as 
% official history of the day. It is the old story of the 
aver and gold shield over again. You would scarely 
ow that the two writers described the same event. 
Iufrom the two, ® reasonably correct ouiline of the 
vee may be made. Fifty years after, Mr. Webster 
wdthe story in hismemorable oration, when cur cor- 
weawne was laid. Both the Everetts, Alexander and 
Biwi, described the battle in their orations, with the 
simeage of the personal reminiscences from men who 
bud een upon the scene. I myself saw Alexander Ever- 
at bold up before the audience tke very bullet which he 
spposed, with reason, struck Warren down. He told, 
othat occasion, the charming anecdote of the attrac- 
tors of Miss Lovell, the schoolmaster’s daughter, to 
vhose loveliness her country owed s> much on that de- 
dsive day. 

Secoad to none of these narratives in the vividness of 
is description and in the eloquence of its appeal, was 
tbe great address which most of you remember, by our 
distinguished associate, Gen. Charles Devens, in the 
presence of Gen. Grant. An experienced soldier told to 
the greatest soldier of his time the tale of the passage of 
ims most interesting to them both. A Charlestown 
man wes telling the story of what passed on the slopes of 
tbe bill hy the well remembered imarsh, over which he 
bas flown bis kite when he wasa boy. A careful student 
of history, himself experienced in war, he was describ- 
ing each passage of the fight to the hero of a hundred 
taities and of peace restored. Tae intense interest with 
Which Gen. Grant listened will be remembered by all of 
Ju whosat pearhim. And one is glad to pat on record 
sme memorial of the eager enthusiasm with which he 
poke afterwards of that great address, so remarkable 
a itself and so fortunate in all its circumstances. 


Iwas fortunate enough, a few weeks since, to see 
Trambull’s original studies for his great picture of the 
closing scene, with the death of Warren. Trumbull was 
toton the ground when the battle was fought. But he 
“wit as soon as the siege was over, and his neighbor 
tod, think, his townsman was Col Kaowlton, the hero 
of the Rail-Fence, the same who drew Washington’s 
™agnificeat eulogy the next year. Knowlton’s Connectt- 
cat Contingent covered the retreat, in soldierly order, as 
fa parade, unmolested by the exhausted victors. No 
‘ue pretends, of course, that Trum‘vll’s picture is pre- 
oS 83 @ representation taken by acamera might be. He 
*8$ bot there with bis sketch-book, as Warren fell un- 
conscious. If he had been, he would not have been 
tandling &pencil. But we do know thatevery accessory 
‘correctly studied, that we have good portraits of most 
Of the actors, that every detail of costume is correct, and 
may Say that there is no fanciful or conventional mis- 
“alement in the picture. One likes to say this now, in 
the age of realism in art, because Trumbull had great 


English schools, while there yet was an English school, 
and that his work shows how well he improved those 
advantages. He borrowed from his masters the best 
they had to give him, and he avoided, with the instinct 
of real genius, their absurdities. And in poetry, as 
well, we have Dr. Holmes’s spirited ballad, which will 
carry to distant times the memory of this signal day as 
the story was told in Boston. 

Such good reason have I, that I do not attempt 
again, what it has been my duty and pleasure to attempt 
elsewhere, any narrative of the battle. Nor have I any 
wish to rake over extinct ashes, and to discuss again 
that very curious question which always excited our 
fathers on this anniversary as to who was the American 
commander. 

But I should like to claim your attention for a few 
moments to what [ think a very important poiot in his- 
tory. I want to consider the fact, namely, that any 
such question should have arisen. How impossible 
sucha discussion in history written on feudal lines! 
Is there any controversy to be compared with this in all 
the earlier annals? 

It is a great battle! As it proves, the fortunes of the 
world haveturned on it. What was known at the mo- 
ment was that more than half the force of the victors 
lay dead or wounded when the fight was done. It 
proved, when history could be rightly studied, that the 
army which thought it was beaten was practically victo- 
rious. It was one of those defeats which is a victory. 

Now it is of such a battle, thus critical, thus central 
and all-important, that you can not say without an 
argument, you cannot say without being sure you shall 
be challenged, who commanded the American forces. 
Could there possibly bea fluer illustration than this of 
what we mean when we say that the People is the sover- 
eign of America? This was the People’s battle, at the 
beginning of the People’s war. The People’s war was 
to begin the People’s sovereignty. ‘*We, the People of 
the United States, ordain this Constitution.” 

In this beginuing of the People’s war, the sovereign 
took the fleldin person. When the sovereign is in the 
field, every officer defers to him. If the Emperor is at 
Solferino, you hardly ask what is the date of the com- 
mission of the fleld marshals. 

There was not one man whocarried a musket that 
night across Charlestown Neck but who was eager to go 
and went because he wanted to. These are no con- 
scripts dragged into those ranks. These are no re- 
cruits, like those who are to die yonder to-morrow, 
brought into the service of their king by the promise 
of rations and clothing and pay. 
tingent of the People. The Peeple sees tbat its majesty 
is threatened and itself reseots the insult. Stark's 
sharpshooters from New Hamsbhire, these fine fellows 
who marched with Knowlton from Connecticut in a day 
and a night, these farmers from Middlesex who surround 
Prescott in the redoubt and handle pickaxe and spade 
through the long morning as well as they handled their 
queen’s-arms in the afternoon—all of them show to these 
hireling English what the People is inthe field. ‘This 
sovereign does not need to buy Brunswickers or Hes- 
sians. This sovereign fights for his country himself, 
and if need be, he dies for her. Had you asked those 
men the next day, who was the commander, there was 
perhaps nota man of them buat would have said, ‘‘No- 
body commands me; I go because I choose to go.” And 
yet, as the whole history of that sacred day shows, from 
the first blow of the pickaxe at midnight till at sun- 
down the sad march over Milk Row was ended, every 
man of them knew what in the People’s language is 
called obedience to constituted authority. 

Now, it is because the sovereign thus took the field 
in person that men at the time were indifferent, and men 
afterwards were uncertain, who was the nominal com- 
mander. 


Our business of today is witn this phase of history. 
We study this battle and commemorate it because it is 
the People’s battle. It is in the beginning of the People’s 
victory. Itis novictory of a Napoleon, a Frederic, of 
Field Marshal this or Field Marshal that. It is the 
People’s affair. 

In the majestic ritual in which this same People dis- 
charges the most solemn duties of justice, when a 
prisoner is to be tried—it may be for her life—when the 
Judges, the Sheriff and his officers and the witnesses are 
collected, the officer of the Conrt, after an oath has been 
administered to the jury, says to them, in words as old 
as Alfred’s time I suppose: This Prisoner throws her- 
self upon her Country, Which Country you are! 

Which Country you are! That is the charge given to 
all and each of those men in the redoubt; of Knowlton’s 
men and Stark’s at the rail fence; of Putvuam’s handful 
on the hill. The guardian angel of America might have 


These men are a con- 





spoken the words to them. They were not simply a de- 
ltachment. They were not, as I said, a band of mercena- 
‘ries. America herself took the fleld. The Sovereign 


)astice done him by the critics of fifty years ago. It | wasinarms. Which Country you are! 


¥&s the habit then to ridicule that conscientious preci- | 


The history of this battle has been written so often by 


on of his, which every historical artist now regards as | persons who learned to write in Europe, that this essen- 


eared of course in his business. The truth is that 
*amball had the advantage of the best training of the 


tial characteristic of it—that it is the People’s Battle— 
is neglected, is forgotten. When Carlyle, sixty-six 


years ago—hardly more than that time from the battle— 
penned his famous phrase which I have cited, I do not 
believe he knew what Democracy is. Democracy is not 
simply a system in which the People chooses its rulers. 
It is a system in which the People rules itself and com- 
mands its servants. On occasion fit, the People takes 
the fleld. {say Ido not think Carlyle understood this 
distinction. I think I have never known but one English- 
man who did. The people from that side are fo-ever 
talking of our rulers. We know that we appoint our 
magistrates, aud that we are ruled by our laws. It was 
when George I[{[. undertook to make himself our raler, 
which he had never been, that the People tuvok the field. 

I have consecrated to-day, as L said, to illustrate this 
central element of to-day’s great history. It appears, in 
the whole detail of the two months which led to Bunker 
Hill, in forms so interesting, that [ will select one of 
them for an example. Here is a copy—how I wish it 
were the original—of the famous message which flew, 
as men said, from colony to colony; which found men 
living in Colonies, and left them living in States. Mr. 
Bancroft describes its passage, as Euripides describes 
the flash of light from Troy to Argos. ‘It was one day 
in New York, in one mure at Philadelphia; the next it 
lighted a watchfire at Baltimore, thence it waked an 
answer at Annapolis.” One Committee of Safety sent it 
to the next, and this to the next, eager to show what 
Committees of Safety were for. ‘For God’s sake for- 
ward it by night and day”—this one of the thirty or forty 
endorsements. 

This critical despatch —one of the most important of a 
dozen important bits of paper in history—began as a let- 
ter from Wallingford in Connecticut. It gave the 
history of the Nineteeath or April—what we call Lexinog- 
ton and Concord—as men heard it at Wallingford four 
days after the fight: 

“The King’s troops being reinforced the second time, 
and joined, as [suppose from what I can learn by the 
party who were lutercepted by Colonel Gardner, were 
then encamped on Winter Hill, and were surrounded by 
twenty thousand of our men, who were intrenching. 
Col. Gardner's ambush proved fatal to Lord Percy and 
another general officer, who were killed at the first flre. 
To counterbalance this good news, the story is that our 


first man in command (who he is [ knuw not) is also 
killed.” 


‘Our first man in command was killed. Who he was 
[ know not!” Who he was I know not! No! Nor does 
any one else know. Nor will any one else know; not the 
goou God in heaven. But He knows, what all men do not 
know, that that day Tur Pror.e took the fleld. 

You will remember that every line of this critical de- 
spatch, which changed Colonies into States, is in itself 
untrue: 

The King’s troops were not reéaforced a second time; 

No party was intercepted by Col. Gardner; 

There was no Colonel Gardner ; 

The King’s trvops did not entrench on Winter Hill; 
they never stepped upon it; 

They were pot surrounded by 20,000 Americans; 

Col. Gardner’s ambush did not prove fatal to Lord 
Percy—nor to any other general officer; 

We had no first man in command, and it follows that 
he was not killed. 

All the detail was wrong. But—as the theologians 
are apt to say when the details are all wrong, for instance, 
of doctrine—the despatch was allright. The People had 
taken the field. That was the doctrine. And when the 
People took the field, America was Free. 

We must admit, however—and this shall be the last 
word that I will say—that in such a movement of the 
whole, such @ movement en masse, individual acts of 
heroism are not fitly reported, perhaps not fitly remem- 
bered. Ata meeting like this, one ought to pause to 
askif there is ft reverence paid to separate acts of hero- 
ism, in the enthusiasm with which we rightly extol the 
movement of the whole. The Greeks remembered the 
name of Protesilaus, who was first to leap on shore at 
Troy, though the oracle had made It certain that he who 
leaped on shore would -die. But how many school-boys 
in the first classes of high schouls to-day would give me 
the name of the American Protesilaus, who began active 
‘war against King George? ‘I have nota man who is 
afraid to go,” he said. The words have become a prov 
erb, but who remembers his name? And so of the 
whole day—the 19th of April—the pursuit from Concord 
—we had no ‘first man in command;’ that istrue. But 
there is someone whose death gave warrant for this 
mysterious statement. We had no Colonel Gardner 
who ‘prepared an ambush;" that is true. But that 
story must have sprung from the death of Isaac Gard- 
ner, the captain of the Brookline minute-men. He left 
his cheerful home that morning, he kissed bis wife and 
his children, he marched ata minute’s notice as Dawes 
came through the town saying that the English were 
out, and his dead body was brought home in the evening. 
Imight tell that story Monday at the High School in 
Brookline yonder, and how many of the hoys in the first 
class could tell me the name of thishero? Yet he is, I 
suppose, the person alluded to as our ‘first in command. 

Or tospeak of men whose services were recognized 
at the time. When, on the 5th of March, one year after 





Warren had spoken here in the Old South, the English 
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officers waked, they saw the works on South Boston— 
built in the night, as one of them says, as if by the 
enchantment of the Arabian Nights. They’ remembered 
Bunker Hill too well to attack those works, and they 
left Boston, in disgrace and confusion. ‘‘ Z/ostibus primo 
fugatis:” that is the inscription on the medal which a 
grateful country gave to Washington. But who were 
the Aladdins who waved their wands and built these 
works between sunset and sunrise? We might go out 
yonder, at the close of this celebration, and we should 
find a monument erected on the spot. That monument 
would tell us what was done that night, and what fol- 
lowed it, ina fitinscription. But alas, the inscription 
does not mention the name, either of Artemus Ward, the 
great Massachusetts general who directed the move- 
ment, or of John Thomas—the Massachusetts man who 
had been Ward’s second under the Provincial Congress, 
who died too young for Massachusetts—who carried it 
out in every detail. The memorial stone preserves sim- 
ply the name of the mayor of Boston who set it up. It 
neglects, alas, to mention the heroes who are comme m- 
orated. Now thisis notdecent! It is not fair! 

The state of Massachusetts, in fit acknowledgment of 
the noble deed of arms in which Isaac Davis lost his life, 
in forcing Concord Bridge, erected to his honor a monnu- 
ment in Acton, his home. It is well bestowed; I know 
nothing in history finer, not in the stories of Thermo- 
pyle, not in the legends of the Horatii, than the story 
of the way {tn which Davis and his company forced that 
bridge. ‘‘I have nota man in my company that is 
afraidtogo. It is the King’s highway, and I may march 
upon it if I march all the way to Boston.” Ata signal 
from the commander, the fifer plays the old ‘White 
Cockade,”’ because it is the fastest marching tune he 
knows. And then, ata signal from the colonel, Davis 
speaks his last words: ‘‘By column of twos. Company 
march!” They march. They draw the English fire, and 
Davis falls dead upon the bridge. Four Lexington farm- 
ers in the gray of the morning. had been killed by Pit- 
cairn’s men; but they were not fighting King George. 
Davis led the way in the beginning of that aggressive 
war which made the America of to-day. 

To his memory, in his native town, we have erected a 
monument. But ought we not to see to it that boys and 
girls, by ballad, by story, or by solemn commemoration, 
are taught to love and honor the name of this hero of 
the beginning? I am speakisg to gentlemen from the 
beaatiful town of Brookline. We have been commemorat- 
ing one of our members, Mr. Aspinwall,who was one of its 
honored citizens —a town which is proud of its history, 
proud of its independence, where they maintain all the 
traditions of the town-meetivg. In that new park 
which they are finishing with such care and generosity, 
is there not to be any memorial of Isaac Gardner? 
Brookline might fairly say, *‘Our first man in command 


is killed.” 
And will not this soclety see to itthat someday on 


the heights of South Boston there shal be a fit memorial 
of John Thomas, the Aladdin who waved his wand that 
night; and of Artemas Ward, who directed the move- 
ment on Bunker Hill, who formed thecrowds of minate- 
men whom he found at Cambridge onthe 20th of April 
into the army which for near a twelve-month beid the 
English troops besieged, and who directed the movement 
which drove them from the town? 

One other name,among those early heroes, one remem- 
bers of course this day. [am the more eager to refer to 
Joseph Warren because it has seemed to me that, ip the 
work of the historians of the nation in the last fifty 
years, fit honor has not been generally done—indeed, fit 
reference has not been made—to the spirit and genius of 
this remarkable man. Clearly, at the moment there was 
no question about his leadership or his genius. For the 
first ten years after his death the loss of Warren is 
spoken of as the loss of Washington would have been 
spoken of had he been killed at Monmouth or at York- 
town. Itis clear that everybody who knew anything of 
the matter regarded the loss of Warren as a signal 
calamity. We do not know what might have been; but 
we co know that in that extraordinary group of men who 
met in familiar intercourse in Boston, and in whose coun- 
sels the Kevolution and Independence itself were born, 
Warren was the foremost. It seems to me fair to say 
that even Sam Adams, certainly John Adams ani Han- 
cock, deferred to Warren as a man of special genius and 
foresight. The Provincial Congress was made up of men 
of common-sense and practice. Men of common-sense 
and practice do not make a major-general out of a work- 
ing physician unless he has shown that he is a leader of 
men. Warren held thepublic heart, he represented the 
new-born nation. He was eager, he was many-sided, he 
was sympathetic, he was wise. What he might have 
been, God knows. 








first encounter of arms. For Warren we have built a fit 
monument. Let us see to it, and let our children see to 
it, that his name, and the honors which belong to it, are 


not forgotten. 
Hundreds of years before, the Church of Christ had 


occasion to consecrate the memory of a faithful man who 
had brought gospel light to savages in the fens of Lin- 
colmshire. His name was Botolph. From that name 


What he was, was the beloved popu- | 
lar leader, who was killed, like another Hampden, in the | 
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“Botolpbstown, or Boston, in old England was christened. 


He had given to that town the liberty in which Christ | yet have not acted suitably to their pret, 


makes men free. By one of those bits of prophetic good 
fortune of which history is so fond, the church assigned 
the 17th of June for St. Botolph’s saint’s-day. All men 
had forgotten the assigument. The day had been made 
sacred to New England, not by the name of any saint, but, 
as the president has reminded us, by the surrender of 
Louisburg, thirty years before. 

“The fleur-de-lis sinks sulky down, 

And Louisbarg is George’s town.” 

Those thirty years passed by. The stripling Prescott, 
who had cheered with the loudest when the fleur-de-lis 
fell, is in the gray of the morning urging the work of 
pickaxes and of spades. As the morning dapples into 
day, the Falcon and the Lively see the white, fresh gravel 
crossing the lush green of the anmown] grass. And at 
the moment that you and I were wakened this morning 
by ti.e sound of cannon, Gage and his officers started to 
hear th: sound which told how shot by shot fell upon 
Prescott’s earthworks. That day, the 17th of June was 
cousecrated again and became the birthday of 
Democracy and the saint’s day of Boston. 


THOMAS HARRISON, 


_— 


REGICIDE, 





CHARLES H. FIRTH BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY. 

{At the semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Mr. Charles H. Firth, of Oxford, England, read a paper 
on the Life of Thomas Harrison, Major-General in the Army of 
the Commonwealth of England and one of the Judges of King 
Charles l. From this paper we are permitted to extract that 
portion re ating to Gen. Harrison's later life, trial and execution, 
including the historical evidence which Mr. Firth produces to 
show that the regicide was not an ancestor of the two Presidents 
Harrison of the United States.—Eps.] 

For the next year [1656-7] Harrison lived at High- 
gate under surveillance, though not under actual re- 
straint. His father-in-law, Col. Ralph Harrison, died a 
few weeks later, and was buried on May 16th. Of the 
infant whose birth had been expected nothing more is 
heard. 

As soon as it was known that Harrison was at liberty 
his political friends flocked to see him, nor did the 
government make any attempt to hinder it. ‘He spares 
not,” wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, ‘‘to speak his 
mind freely tothem who come to visit him, which I do 
not hear are many. The Secretary added that he thought 
the Fifth-Monarchy men were declining in credit and 
numbers, though stillas bitter as ever against the gov- 
ernment, and as resulved ‘‘to try for it with the sword,” 
if they could get a chance. One of Harrison’s visitors 
was Ludlow, eager to learn from Harrison why he had 
helped Cromwell to expel the Long Parliament, and in 
what manner the expulsion had been effected. Harrison 
gave the reasons which have been already stated. ‘Are 
you not,” said Ludlow, *tnow convinced of your error, 
in entertaining such thoughts, especially since it has 
been seen what use has been made of the usurped pow- 
er?” To this home question Harrison replied, “Upon 
their heads be the guilt, who have made a wrong use of 
it; for my own part my heart was upright and sincere in 
the thing.” Ludlow retorted that it was not sufficient in 
matters of great importance tomankind, to have only 
good intentions and designs, unless there were also a 
reasonable probability of obtaining those ends by the 
methods pursued; and urged that Harrison ought to have 
foreseen that when the civil authority was overthrown 
power would naturally devolve upon the head of the 
army. 

The conversation then turned on the Fifth Monarchy 
and the right of Saints to rule. Harrison said that one 
of his reasons for joining with Cromwell was ‘‘because 
he pretended to own and favour a sort of men, who acted 
upon higher principles than those of civil liberty.” Lud- 
low replied by reminding him ‘‘that the generality of the 
people that had engaged with us, having acted upon no 
higher principles than those of civil liberty, and that they 
might be governed by their own consent, it could not be 
just to treat them in another manner upon any pretence 
whatsoever.” Here indeed was the fundamental difference 
between Harrison and Ludlow, between Fifth Monarchy 
men and Republicans. One party desired to establish a 
theocracy, the other a democracy. Harrison weat on to 
cite passages from the Prophet Daniel. ‘The Saints 
shall take the Kingdom and possess it.” ‘‘I answered,” 
writes Ludlow, ‘‘that the same Prophet says in another 
place that ‘the Kingdom shall be given to tie people of | 
the Saints of the most High. And that I conceived, it| 
| they should presume to take it before it was given they 
could at the best be guilty of doing evil that good might 
come of it. 

‘**For to deprive those of their right in the government, 
who had contended for it equally with ourselves, were to 
do as we would not that others should dv to us. That 


TOME ty, 
form of cuinaahtn. that ior might t be admitteg a 
asions . 
sight of God or men; for proof of which we Deed g a 
further than to those very persons who had , drawy b: 
to assist them in their design of exalting themselyeg sa . 
the specious pretence of exalting the Kingdom of ¢ — 
He confessed himself,” concludes Ludlow, yo, able « 
answer the arguments I had used; yet said he ya. . 
convinced that the texts of Scripture quoted by pin fs 
not to be interpreted in the sense he had taken them « e 
In April, 1657, a plot was discovered, headed by ¢ 
Venner, for a rising of Fifth Monarchy men, whic, Ke 


to have taken place on April 9. Harrison 
but rather as a precaution than -because he 
had a hand in the conspiracy. One of the 
conspirators contained a statement that : 
christians,” including Harrison and Carew, were op». ; 
to the rising, but there was proof that Hartloen = 
been sounded and invited to take part. This time as 
son was not under restraint for more than a few we, 
but on Feb. 3, 1658, he was again arrested 
the Tower. A petition which the Protecto; regarded 
dangerous was being got up amongst the he, publ von 
aud Ffth Monarchy mea in London, and Harr 4 
held to be one of its instigators. This imprisonmen, Was 
also brief. During 1659, Harrison took no part in pgp, 
affairs. There were occasional rumors of Ang) aptist 
risings to be headed by him, but they were no hing ber 
ramors. The Long Parliament, restored in May. 1659 
was highly incensed against him for his share jp ies 
pulsion, and whilst others who had suffered under Crow, 
well were restored to their commands, it was much that 
he was unmolested. On Sept. 30th, they passed g yo, 
discharging him from being a member of the House. and 
declaring him for ever incapable of sitting in Parjiamen: 
When the wheel turned, and the army again expelled th 
Parliament (Oct. 13, 1659), the subaltern officers wisheg 
to restore Harrison to his commission, but Lamber; 
his party prevented it. 

When the Restoration drew near Hairison’s frienas 
urged him to fly, but in vain. “If I had been minded, 
run away,” he said subsequently, “I might hay 
many opportunities, but being so clear in the thing | 
durst not turn my back nor step a foot out of my we 
by reason I had been engaged in the service of so gloriog 
and so great a God.” 5 

On April 21st, 1660, he and other persons yey 
ordered by proclamation to surrender themselves to the 
Council of State. Harrison paid no attentios tw i 
order and refused to give even a verbal engagenent am 
to act against the government. At the end of the mom 
he was arrested at his own house in Stafford-hire by bo 
Bowyer and a party of militia, and sent up to Londw 
where he was committed to the Tower. On June i, 
the House of Commons excepted Harrison and six othe 
chief offenders from the Act of Indemnity, 
son,” wrote a royalist, ‘‘scorns to ask pard: 
the Protector kept him in prison a while, and now tx 
King is come he will take away his life, and case bimol 
that trouble.” 

On the 9th of October, 1660, the tribunal for the tris 
of the Regicides opened its proceedings, and the 
jury found a true bili aguinst the persons accused. Uo 
Wednesday the 10th, Harrison and twenty- 
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even of his 


fellow prisoners were conducted from the Tower \ 
Newgate and thence to the Sessions-House in the Uw 
Bailey. ‘‘Allthe way as they came to Newgate,” writes 
a royalist, ‘‘you could hear nothing for deriding shouls 
nor hardly see them for the crowd of the multitude.” 


he observes, shrunk before this 
own 


Some of the prisoners, 
storm of popuiar obloquy, their ‘‘sense of their 
guilt made their countenance to change and their hearts 
to fail them; but Cul. Harrison was 
carried himself rather like one whose conscience 
seared with guilt of blood.” 

After some wrangling with the court, 
sented to plead ‘not guilty’ in the usual form 
following day he was brought to the bar, and tried sep 
rately. The Solicitor-General recited the history of 
King’s execution, saying that ‘‘if any person DOW alive 
ought to be styled the conductor, leader, an’? ¢4| 
all this work, that’s the man.” Witnesses deposed 
Harrison’s presence amongst the King’s judzes and the 


unmoved, and 
was 


Harrison coa- 
Oo ie 


tain ol 


death-warrant with his signature attached to it was Pr” 
duced. Harrison owned his signature and boll'y Jas 
fied his action. 

‘*My Lords,” he said, ‘tthe matter that oat y bee 
offered to you, was not a thing done in a r. [be 
lieve the sound of it hath been in most nations. 1 &% 
lieve the hearts of some have felt the terrors of thst 
presence of God that was witb his servants in those ¢ay* 
howsoever it seemeth good to him to suffer ‘ls arn : 
comeonus. . , I have desired as in the sight ® 
Him that searcheth all hearts, whilst this hath beea done 
to wait and receive from Him convictions o my om 

+ ear 3 m 0 


conscience; and though I have sought it wi 





such proceedings are not only uvjast, but also impracti- | 
able, at least for the present; because we cannot perceive | 
that the Saints are clothed with such a spirit, as those 
are required to be to whom the Kingdom is promised; and | 
| therefore we may easily be deceived in judging who are 
fit for government, for many have taken upon them the 


~ 
d to whom 


of the 


a time, and prayers over and over, to that & 
| you and all nations are less than a drop of watel 
| bucket—to this moment I have received rather sssar8° d 
ofit; and that [in] the things that have ies done. 1 ~ 
believe ere long it will be made known from Heave® there 
was more of God than men are aware of.” 
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He then 
sje nor Se 


protested that be had neither acted from 
if-seeking. ‘I would not offer of myself 

yeast injury to the poorest man or woman that goes 
o the earth. I followed not my own judg- 
1 did what I did as out of conscience to the Lord. 
May be I might be a little mistaken; but I did 
y secording to the best of my understanding; desir- 
ie ee pake the revealed will of God in His Holy Scrip- 
ws ee a guide untome.” As a testimony to the integrity 
‘ms motives he instanced his refusal to accept the 
otector"s offers and his sufferings for opposing him. 
~ Iq conclusion he pleaded that he had acted by the 
gothority of the Parliament of England, and this court 
yyd no jurisdiction of their actions. ‘‘And whereas,” he 
sje, “it bath been said we did assume and usurp an 
senorttY [ say this was done rather in the fear of the 
lard"— 

waway with him,” broke in Chief-Baron Bridgman, 
oKoow where you are, sir. You are in an assembly of 
christians. Will you make God the author of your 
vacops and murthers? You have not gone 
your crimes so much as to justify 
‘het , Harrison's plea was unanimously 
rerrled, for he was told it was not the Parliament, 
, simply a portion of one house of Parliament, by 


he 
ous 


ghose authority he had acted. 


npn 
pent. 


reas¢ 
shout to extenuate 


After this Harrison was beginning to argue that the 
sings of England were accountable to the Parliament, 
sen be was again interrupted. ‘*Methinks,” said one 
sige, “he should be sent to Bedlam till he comes to the 
lows to give an account of this. This mast not be 
ofred.” “This man,” added one of the counsel for 
be Crown, “hath the plague all over him; it is a pity 
gy should stand near him for he will infect them.” 
‘Mr, Harrison,” concluded the Lord Chief-Baron, ‘‘we 
geready to hear you again, but to hear such stuff, it 
cannot be suffered. You have spoken that whichis as 
vgba degree of blasphemy, next to that against God, 
To extenuate your crimes 
noo may go on, bat you must not go on as before.” 

Harrison then simply confined himself to denying the 
sarge that he had sought to ‘‘dlacken” the King’s char- 
wer (as one of the witnesses had alleged); and then 
iter briefly pleading once morethat he had acted by the 
whority of parliament, closed his defence. The Chief- 
jaroo gave a short charge, and ‘‘without stirring a foot 
(wm the bar,” the jury found a verdict of ‘guilty,’ and 
sence was pronounced. 

The next day butone, namely Saturday, October the 
ita. the judgment of the Court was carried out. Where 
(urag Cross had once stood a small space was railed 

oi. vthin which a gibbet was erected. Thither between 
iodi0 in the morning Harrison was brought from 
Newgate-gaol, being ‘drawn’ (as his sentence required) 
m‘ssledge’ or ‘hurdle’ (as it issometimes termed.) The 
urrative which his friends published minutely describes 
tis behavior both at Newgate and at the place of execu- 
tn. “His countenance never changed in all the way 
went to the place of execution, but was mighty 
cherful, to the astonishment of many. He called sev- 

ealtimes in the way, and spoke aloud, ‘I go to suffer 
tpon the account of the most glorious cause that ever 
was in the world.’ + + One in derision ‘called to 
tmand said: ‘Where is your Good old Cause?’ He 
wha cheerful smile clapped his hand on his breast 
i ssid: ‘Hereitis, and I am going to seal it with my 

oi.’ When he arrived at the gallows he mounted 
tn ladder and proceeded, as the custom was, to address 
Re people. Some of the bystanders observing his hands 
mikneesto tremble began to scoff. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
isrrison, ‘by reason of some scoffing that I do hear [ 
iige that some do think I am afraid to die. 
* You no, but it is by reason of much blood I have 
stin the wars, and many wounds I have received in 
®) body which caused this shaking and weakness in 
ty nerves. Ihave had it this twelve years. I speak 
‘isto the praise and glory of God; he hath carried me 
Hove the fear of death.’ ‘Take notice,’ he continued, 
“aat for being instrumentally in that Cause and inter- 
*tof the Son of God which hath been pleaded amongst 
%, and which God hath witnessed to by appeals and 
Wonderful victories, 1 am bronght to this place to snffer 
“ath this day, and if I had ten thousand lives I could 


“ely and cheerfully lay them down all to witness to 
iis matter.” ’ 
; 


ys have heard. 


— 


; Bl 
‘nally after some more words on the excellence of 


his A , 
* cause he turned to comfort his friends. 


’ “T bave one 
Word more to t 


tein ie Lord's people, that desire to serve Him 
Pcs Upright heart. Let them not think hardly of any 
& the go d ways of Gol for all this; for I have been 
= this seven years a suffering person, and have found 
“4 be of God to be a perfect way. . And though 
“ om me hard things, yet He hath a gracious end, 
set = for His own glory and the good end of his 
: € : © not discouraged by reason of the cloud that 
eS om you, for the sun will shine, and God will 
as i - unto what He hath been doing in a short 
“ ey after a few sentences of prayer ‘‘he was not 
vt wows off the ladder by the executioner, but 

_ §8 Teadily off himself.” After hanging for some 


of joy.” A portionofhis body was burnt, but his four 

quarters were conveyed away to be set upon the gates of 

the City. On Tuesday next when John Cooke was drawn 

to execution, Harrison’s head was placed infront of him 
on the sledge, ‘‘with the face towards him.” It was then 
set ‘‘on a pole on the top of the southeast end of West- 

minster Hall, looking towards London.” 

According to local tradition Harrison's head and 
quartars were finally delivered to his friends, who inter- 
red them in St. Giles’s Churchyard, Newcastle under 
Lyme. ‘A grave-stone was placed over them with an in- 
scription to the effect that ‘the remains of Thomas Har- 
rison, a Major-General of the Commonwealth, were inter- 
red here.’” This gravestone, however, has since been re- 
moved. It remains only tocomplete the history of Harri- 
son’s family. The regicides were allowed before their 
execution to take leave of their wives and children. 
Harrison, we are told, ‘‘parted with his wife and friends 


ecutioner held up his head and heart to show them to the in his flerce enthusiasm represents for us more fully than 
people, ‘‘at which,” says Pepys, ‘‘there was great shouts others the soldiers of a religious revolution—because in 


his fightings and his sufferings it was more plainly evi- 
dent that he contended for no personal ends, but for the 
vision of a perfect commonwealth? 





Missing. 


After the battle of Lexington and the pursuit from 
Concord, the American official report gave the names of 
49 killed, 39 wounded, and 5 missing. 

It would be of a certain value for the history of New 
England's Chevy Chase, if wecould now know how 
many of these ‘missing’ men turned up afterward, and 
how many were taken prisoners, if any. It may be that 
in some instances family history or tradition will tell. 
Their names are: 

From Roxbury, Ev1san SEAVER; 

From Danvers, Josern BELL; 


From Lynn, Jostan BREED; 

From Cambridge, Samu. Frost, Sera Russerr. 

Can any one tell how Benjamin Plerce of Salem was 
killed? It has always been said that the Salem com- 
panies were too late to be of service or in danger. 


with great joy and cheerfulness, as he did use to do when 
going some journey or about some service for the Lord. 
He told his wife he had nothing to leave her but his 
Bible; but that he was assured that God would make up 
all her losses in due time, and he desired that those that 
did love him would manifest their love in being loving 
and tender to his dear wife.” There is no mention, it 
will be observed, of any child of Harrison's by the nar- 
rative; no ilojunction to his friends on the part of Harri- 
son “to be loving and tender” to his children. Three 
children indeed had been born to Thomas and Katherine 
Harrison, but all had died in their infancy. In the burial 
register of St. Anne’s Blackfriars, the following entries 
occur: 

1648-9, Feb. 1. Thomas, son of Colonel 
Marrison, and Katherine his wife. 

1652, April10. Ralph, son of Major-General Thomas 
Harrison. 

1652-8, Jan.12. Richard, son 
Thomas and Katherine Harrison. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





BY HENRY O'’MEARA. 
[Read at the Governor’s Banquet at Chicago, June 16.] 


As when glad-souled Columbus viewed that gleam 

The coast revealed, previsioning faith attested, 
We scan new realms where power and progress beam— 
Denied to the Discoverer’s marveled dream — 


Thomas) From prairie and from wild primeval wrested; 


We Pilgrims from the bound of Ocean tide, 
Greet those who by the land-embrasured Lake, 
Major-General | Amid this joy of grandeur massed, abide— 
| We yield their praise, yet share in trophied pride— 
| In triumph of achievement joined partake. 


of 


Putting together the positive evidence afforded by 
these three entries, and the negative evidence of Harri-' 4. og Bay State where Freedom's rule begun, 
son’s farewell words, it becomes clear that no children of | In light that tinged her primal battling day, 
Harrison’s marriage were alive in 1660. If any such | Shines here from patriot sire to parted son— 
children had survived they would have been menwones | Our East relumes what filial West has won, 
in the wills of the Harrison family. Ralph Harrison’s | Whose victory’s dawn is lit with parent ray. 

will, proved in 1656, makes no mention of any children | 

of his daughter and Thomas Harrison. The will of Bright are the meads where fathers brave are laid, 
Hester, the widow of Ralph Harrison, proved in 1666, is| Their lowly mounds that stand for freemen’'s strife 
equally silent. True, she was but the second wife of More lofty by exalting tribute made 

Ralph Harrison and stepmother of Katherine Harrison, Than all the towering palaces of trade— 

but on the other hand, though her will was disputed, no| More radiant symbols of uplifted life. 

children of Thomas and Katherine Harrison put forward | 
any claim to their grandfather's property. In the third 
oh Katherine, the widow of Major-General Harrison, : ee moe ore ne on so ay bloom — 
married a second husband, Thomas Legh, son of Henry | reg , ner as of 8 or ; 

Legh of High Legh, Cheshire, and died in 1700, leaving Through laureled beds our rivers chant and thrill 
no children by this second marriage. On May 7, 1700, | In song with theme of throstle and of loom. 
letters of administration were granted to Thomas Legh Io vale, in river, shrine, and home, and mart, 
for the estate of his late wife Katherine, and on the same! poved Massachusetts stiil ber legend leaves, 
day he also obtained similar authority to succeed her in! fy textile fibres wrought with toil and art, 
the administration of what remained of Ralph Harrison’s | 
estate. Here again there is not a hint that there were in | 
existence any grandchildren of Ralph Harrison by his | 
daughter's first marriage. Thus the absence of any | To thee, white-crested City proud, she sends, 
mention of Harrison’s children in these wills strengthens | Where commonwealths and nations cluster now— 
the conclusion drawn from Harrison’s own silence, and The jewels of her glowing life she lends, 

from the deaths recorded in the Blackfriars register. | And with their gems her circling lustre blends 

The combination of three such pieces of evidence amounts | In coronal of glory on thy brow, 

to an almost irresistible proof that Major-General Harri- 
son left no children. It makes it necessary to reject 
remorselessly any traditional claims to be descended from 
him, te demand from the claimants documentary proof | 
of their claims, and to scrutinize very closely any proofs | 
put forward. 

The tradition which represents Harrison as the pro- 
genitor of two presidents of the United States, is a tra- 
dition one is loth to set aside. {[t satisfies so admirably 
the requirements of poetical justice and historic fitness, 
that one regrets to find it simply a modern tradition. 

Another story is that Anne,Harrison, the grand-daugh- 
ter of the regicide, married in 1704, Thomas Willing of 
Bristol, ancestor of the family of Willing of Philadelphia. 
But no proof of the supposed relationship of this Anne_ 
Harrison to the regicide seems to be advanced, and this 
tradition therefore must be set aside like the other one. 

There is nothing strange in this desire to claim Harri- 
son as an ancestor. A similar desire is shown in the case 
of many other regicides. Quite a number of persons in 
England claim descent from Edmund Ludlow—although 
he died without issue. 

Ludlow, at all events, was a man of old family. But | 
what is there in Harrison’s career more than in the lives 
of his comrades which attracts interest and admiration, 
and makes people desire to claim kinship with the 
butcher's son of Newcastle? In his own time and 
amongst his own party there were many soldiers as brave 
—many leaders much wiser. The ‘Fifth Monarchy’ for 
which he struggled and suffered was an impracticable 
dream—a lost cause which no later generation was to 


Not vanished flowers alone our vision fill, 


With warp and woof of twining brain and heart, 
The texture of her manhood’s fabric weaves. 


O regnant Queen, by cultured Science crowned, 
O’er thee earth’s regal ensigns float unfurled, 
Man’s last consummate offerings fold thee round, 

For in thy aureole crystalized is found 
An era’s centered genius of the world! 





Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New York Tribune, 
contributes to the July Century an article on Color in the 
Court of Honor at the Fair. The illustrations include 
lengravings of the decorations of the principal domes in 
the Manufactures Building. To make these pictures, 
cameras were set on the floor pointing directly upward. 
From photographs so obtained enlargements were made 
which the artists touched up, as the effect of light and 
shade had not been properly reproduced at such a dis- 
tance. From these touched-up eulargements, the Cen- 
tury’s illustrations were engraved. The decorations of 
the domes are by Blashfleld, Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, 
Alden Weir, Shirlaw, Simmons, Robert Reid, and Rein- 
hart. 





In the English Leaders of Religion Series, Houghton 
& Mifflin publish a life of Thomas Chalmers by Mrs. M. 
O. W. Oliphant. It describes with sufficient fullness his 
early life, education, natural traits and religious experi- 
ence; but in more detail his work and success as minister 
of Kilmany, the Tron Church,and St. John’s, as professor 
at Glasgow and laterat Edinburg, as apostle of church 
extension and work in the slums, and as leader of the 
movement which resulted in the establishment of the 
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BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight: 

At last, at last, the enchanted princess Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 

Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended]woods 

Fall of the fluttering of melodious souls; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song, 
I too have come through wintry terrors—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am dellvered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain—nasy, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 

Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


The Spectator. 
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MRS. LESLIE'S SKETCHES. 


ARE Men GAY DECEIVERS? Sketches by Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
Chicago and New York: F. T. Neely. 


Here 1s acouple of hours entertainment and instruc- 
tion from a past-master. Only one with a varied, rich, 
and extensive experience could give so many helpful 
hints and bits of advice to women on their way through 
life where they meet ‘the world, the flesh, and the devil.’ 
How one who is so wise as the author should have ven- 
tured so many voyages over matrimonial seas ouly to en- 
counter such frequent disaster, is a puzzle to many a 
reader, except for the proverbial fact that doctors are 
loth to take their own medicine. 

The only exception to this little volume is taken at its 
title; and, after all, those turned from it are tie less 
likely to need its help, while those—and they are many— 
that would be attracted by it are exactly the people most 
lacking its advice. 

In the first sketch there is a very true remark, the 
observation we often might make: ‘I think women sel- 
dom enjoy or wish to indulge for their own pleasure in 
objectionable pursuits; they simply allow themselves to 
be led by their companionship.” So many dainty girls 
and sheltered women fancy they can run the risk of mar- 
rying a man to reform or change him when his character 
is settled in ways decidedly not of the best, that the 
article on that subject is worth the reading. One para- 
graph is very pertinent: ‘‘A bad man is, in some respects, 
like a bad book—one of Zola's, for instance. You study 
the one or the other, you are altogether shocked and 
repelled, and at the end you throw the book aside, but 
you cap not by a mere effort of will forget all that you 
have read; certain scenes, certain phrases, certain dis- 
coveries of hitherto unsuspected forms of vice remain in 
your mind in spite of every effort, and life is never quite 
the same as while you were ignorant of these blots upon 
humanity.” 

The disturbing element in most uncomfortable or un- 
happy marriages is ‘the love of self’ and the unwillingness 
on one or both sides to yield the selfish plan, for even the 
benefit of one’s nearest. ‘The spirit of independence in 


Those outside would be astonished to learn how many 
New York women possess a diamond crown in some more 
or less elaborate shape. 

‘What is a Lady’ is to be taken to heart by all self- 
respecting women whether vr not circumstances place 
them in necessity of toiling in the service of themselves 
or others. Itisa recent appearance, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, this belittling of the word, partly through lack 
of knowledge as to its true meaning and partly because 
some foolishiy grasp for the semblance when the sub- 
stance is beyond their reach or supposed. to be the exclu- 
sive possession of others whom they envy. It is the 
same with the title of ‘Professor.’ 

A bit of personal experience is to the point. The 
janitor came in house-cleaning time to say, ‘‘The lady I 
recommended to scrub for you is engaged to-day.” A 
few years agu it was only by ‘Bluenoses’ that the word 
was used. 

‘Artin Kissing’ is instructive. There is fortunately a 
vigorous decline in that form of salutation, as compared 
with earlier days, and even children are treated with 
more respect. This decline is the result of the growth 
of self-contaived and restrained dignity and respect for 
one’s self and others. It is one evidence of the gaining 
power of mind over matter. Men no longer kiss each 
other—except in France—and women no longer feel 
obliged at a casual greeting to fall upon each others’ 
necks. 

The last question is, ‘Why do we give gifts?’ and it 
should be more a matter of thought than it seems to be 
with most. A certain lady that gives little of intrinsic 
value is always noted by her friends for the suitability 
to the person and occasion and the daintiness of her 
remembrances. She gives herself in each gift. | 


If Mrs. Leslie answered more of her own queries, it | 
would be more satisfactory—but yet some are unanswer- | 
able except by each individual. | 


Marigz A. MOLINEUX. 


THe SToRY OF A STORY AND OTHER 


Stories. By B 
Matthews. Illustrated. ne 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A dainty volume in green and silver. The book con- 
tains five snort stories. These are told in the crisp and 
entertaining style which is Mr. Matthews’s own. That | 
some of the situations are highly improbable, adds to the 
interest and flavor. | 

The Story of a Story traces the history of a mane-| 
script in its successive stages from the time it takes final 
shape in the writer’s thought until it has passed through 
the hands of editor, artist, printer, publisher, and critic. 
That it is printed in the midsummer nomber of the 
Metropolis and finds its way to appreciative readers is 
not the end. We are tuld that a young life was helped to 
attain noble, useful manhood by moulding his life efter 
the life of the hero of the story. Because he recognizes 
this influence he seeks the author out to express his 
gratitude, ‘‘only to find that he had suddenly died a fort- 
night after his story had been printed.” Then, “he sat 
down and wrote a long letter to the author’s widow, and 
she thrilled with pleasure when she heard how her hus- 
band’s last work had been as a lamp to a man’s feet.” 

The ‘Other Stories’ include A Camev and a Pastel, Two 
Letters, The New Member of the lub, and a Tale of 
Three Cities. ‘The first of these is full of suggestiveness. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these tales is The New 
Member of the Club, who is remarkable for having had a 
remarkable brother-in-law whom he uses as a means 
toward distinction. The absurdity is perhaps carried a 
little too far, but it is nevertheless enjoyable. 

A Tale of Three Cities affords the avthor a chance of 
working out one of the many psychological problems 
which he delights in. ‘‘When an American adventurer 
comes to London, with lots of money,” says Mr. Mat- 
thews, ‘‘it is always a question whether he will be taken 
up by the police or by society.” As a story-teller, 
Brander Matthews ranks high; his style is always charm- 
ing, clear and forcible; he says he “‘learnt the trade” 
from Aldrich. 


LITTLE PAUL AND THE FRISBEE SCHOOL. By Mar 
illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 7 oe 


The author of Rob: A Story for Boys, Five Little 
Peppers, etc., needs no introduction. However, a great 








America is so great that children are not sufficiently 
guided and taught that others than themselves have | 
rights and that they are to be considered quite as much | 
in cases where the word ‘right’ is too strong a term. If 
there were fewer selfish sons and daughters, there would 
be more happy marriages. 

In ‘What is Society,’ Mrs. Leslie’s remark strikes us | 
as exceedingly to the pont: ‘‘Nobody Is content with 
jewels, and jewels are one of the badges and trade-marks 
aod certificates of position in society.” In casinos where 
most the ‘Four Hundred’ do congregate, the sight of the 
jewels is at times bewildering. The low neck of a dress 
edged with seven pins of nearly solid diamond design, 
so large as to form almost a band Jike passementerie, 
bracelets half a score, hairpins, fillets or tiaras to match, 
and many a stray ‘stick-pin’ cease after a while to cause 
wonderment. The aim of our republican society now is 
acrown. The struggle to surpass each other in that 
article depends entirely upon the resources of the pocket. | 


many people may be glad of the information that ‘Little 
Paul’ is ready to make their acquaintance. He is a 
bright, winsome little fellow, always ready to offer will- 
ing service to those in need, to endure suffering, and to 
be strong when others are weak. Not a namby-pamby, 
but rather a lad of spirit, as showa on several occasions. 

This is essentially a book for juveniles and yet equal- 
ly as well adapted to older readers. There is a natural, 
wholesome bit of romance in the opening pages by which 
the Frisbee School gains a valuable friend. This school 
and the boys there form the substance matter of the 
book. Indeed, a better commentary ou the genus boy 
could not be found. There are bad boys and good boys; 
and boys in all stages of evolution; all natural and dis- 
tinctly recognizable in the every-day world. Their 
faults are acknowledged and their virtues revealed by 
one who not only understands but sympathizes with boy 
nature in all its phases. 





There is not a tedious page in the entire book, and 


one lays it down with a satisfied feeling, veil 
over the ludicrous situations and winkeg me 


over the pathetic scenes. vigor 


Among the boys it is 


meet with decided approval. likely 
NOTES. 

Catriona is the name which Mr. Stevenson’ 
story, David Balfour, isto bear in book rr - 
novel is now being revised by its author. 

The Brantwood edition of Ruskin’s works is 


tically complete, containing, in addition t, jt, pr 
two volumes of poems edited with notes by ay 
lingwood. Professor Charles Elliot Norton has Rae 
the introduction to the prose volumes. "7 
Thomas Horsefield Knight is the title of Mr. Tho 
Hardy’s new story. By 


Walter Crane is illustrating a new edition of ¥ 
Deland’s The Old Garden and Other Verses, , 


The Sforza Book of H-urs, the famous ang beantifa 
illuminated manuscript which Mr. Malcolm of Polta 
loch has presented to the British Museum, was and 
him in 1871 for $12,500. It is one of the loveliest « 
isting works of Italian art of the fifteenth Century 
With this addition, the British Museum now js apj., 
range on one shelf three similar manusc1 ipts of the firsy 
class. Of the others the first is the Breviary of Isabel 
the Catholic, presented to her on the occasion of t 
marriage of her daughter Jane with the Archduke Philip 
in 1496; the second is the Book of Hours of Jane ™ 
self, which contains two portraits of the Princess wis 
was to become the mother of the Emperor Charles y 


Niagara, First and Last, is the title of the story 
framed in the shape of a personal reminiscence, whied 
Mr. Howells has contributed to The Niagara Boot. la 
this sketch he gives a humorous account of his Setting 
forth from Ohio in 1860 to explore the distant cspitaig 
of Boston and New York, and to acquaint himself «yy 
the manners and customs of strange peoples, so fary 
they were to be studied in Canada.” For this purpose the 
youth took all the money he had, which happened wo) 
the profits of his campaign life of Lincoln. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written another Poly. 
nesian story. Itis entitled The Go-Betweens, aniyy 
be published in The Illustrated London News. 


The curious beast on the cover of Mr. Kiplingynm. 
ume of new stories, Many Inventions, is from his fae, 
Man and Beastin India. Every inscription on the be 
is a prayer. 

An imperfect Caxton was sold in London th ober 
day for $600. {[t was ecopy of John de Treviss’s um 
tion of Higden’s Polycronycon (1482) and _ it was \scking 
many leaves. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new novel, Perlycross, is eu 
in the June Macmillan’s. It isa tale of rural Engl 
the early part of the present century. 


“TI inherit my taste for story-telling,” says Robe 
Louis Stevenson, “from my father, who used to wljs 
story every night before he went to bed. And | lure 
done the same every night. But I learned to write fictia 
very slowly. My first volume of fiction was The Ne 
Arabian Nights, and my first success—a most unexpected 
success—was Treasure Island. Of course, by far the 
most successful of my stories_is_ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” 

“If any young person of leisure,” says Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, ‘‘were so much at a loss as to ask advice 8 
what he should read, mine should be exceedingly simpit 
Read anything bearing on a definite object. Let him tke 
up any imaginable subject to which he feels attracted, ® 
it the precession of the equinoxes or postage stamps, 
the Athenian drama or London street cries; let him {0 
low it from book to book, and unconsciously his 0¥* 
edge, not of that subject only, but of many subjects, wil 
be increased, for the departments of the realm of know: 
edge are divided by no octroi. He may abandon the first 
object of his pursuit for another; it does not matter, one 
subject leads to another; he will have a quired the bsvit 
of acquisition; he will have gained tbat conviction of te 
pricelessness of time which makes it intolerable for § 
man to lie abed of a morning. 

When Mr. N. H. Do'e’s novel, Not Angels Quite, 
pears, as announced by Lee and Shepard, there will be 
some amusement in Boston. The literary and soci! fats 
are effectively shown up. The city is seen to be # al 
roofed greenhouse with the latest ‘notious’ in full flower 


William C. Collar, the accomplished head-mastet 7 
the Roxbury Latin School, has edited Book VII. of 
Aineid, and Ginn & Company will publish it 2 their naittl 
of Latin Classics for Schools, early in Ju'y. Mr. Collst 
believes that the Zneid should be studied much less 
is usual now from the grammatical and philological = 
and much more from the literary side; 904 also ts 
young students will be greatly benefited by stadyiog * 
translation, designed as a model, of one & ok, and com 


* 
pariog it with the text. Accordingly the text and trae 
Latin synony™ 


Troup 


lation are printed facing each other, with 
under the text. A very full vocabulary 204 word-¢ 
are added. 
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—— 
tr is said that many anecdotes will appear in Miss 


Terry's forthcoming book of reminiscences. It 


a deal only with the incidents of the actress’s own 
¢i } 


Pe H. Edgren, the author of the widely used and 
restl commended Edgren’s French Grammar, who re- 

al pis position as Professor of Modern Languages at 
tp state University of Nebraska a year ago, to accept a 
psition in & university in Sweden, bas accepted a unani- 
poas election to return to the University of Nebraska, 
this ime 88 professor in his chosen fleld, the Romance 
jsoguages- 

tee and Shepard have nearly ready The Builders of 
jmerican Literatare, by F. H. Underwood, of which the 
grst volume is about to appear. It will be a work of per- 
manent valae, not only for schools and libraries but for 
general readers. This volume contains short and care- 
faliy studied notices of leading authors, from Jonathan 
siwards down to Richard H. Stoddard. It ends with 
sothors born in 1825. The next volume will take up the 
jong i-t from that year to the present time. Mr. Under- 
wood, in his Handbooks of Literature, has shown his 
;nowledge of the subject, his critical ability, and his 
power and felicity of statement. 

James L. Ford, author of Hypnotic Tales, is said to 
ron to every fire in New York city and to be a frequent 
yisitor at the engine houses. Mr. Ford is writing a book 
for boys on the subject, which will be called The Third 
jlarm. Mr. Frank N. Gregory js making some spirited 
grawings for this record of the adventures of a New 
York boy. It will be published by Brentano in time for 
the holidays. 

Larry is a new book by Amanda M. Douglas, which 
sppeared (for the most part) in the Youth’s Companion, 
being the story to which was awarded the magnificent 
prize of two thousand dollars. In the limit fixed by the 
pavlichers of the Companion a few chapters had to be 
onltted; butin the complete volume just published by 
Lee and Shepard, these are restored, giving the story a 
rounded fulness. It is not especially a juvenile novel, 
pot is equally interesting to mature readers. Larry, or 
Lawrence, is a fine character and appeals to the hearts 
of all. 

A recent list of new and forthcoming French books, 
sent oat by Brentano’s, announces, among several others, 
in Agent Secret sous la Révolution et Empire, by the 
Comte d’Antraigues, and Arthur Lévy’s Napoléon Intime, 
swork that shows traces throughout of a thoroughness 
of stady and research that is almost German. Mr. Lévy 
naches a conclusion that is diametrically opposed to that 
Taine. Le Maréchal Ney, 1815, by H. Welschinger, is 
wother work of great importance, and I[enri Iloussaye's 
ib deserves special mention, as it deals with a phase of 
bis ory that has been neglected hitherto. Last in the list 
is Les Mémoires du Chancelier Pasquier, a great work 
which will be published in several volumes, and contains 
the reminiscences of one of the most interesting person- 
ages of the Napoleonic era. The first two volumes are 
now in press. 


Novel readers are promised a new sensation in 
Edward King’s novel, Joseph Zalmonah. Joseph is an 
unselfish friend of the poor. It is saidto be beautifully 
written, and its kindly, benevolent motive should make it 


popular. Lee and Shepard announce it to appear this 
month. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers will publish on June 27th 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s stirring story, The Refugees, 
which attracted so much attention in the Magazine. On 
the same day will appear in the Black and White Series 
Laurence Hutton’s tribute to Edwin Booth, illustrated 
with original portraits; A House-Hunter In Europe, by 
William Henry Bishop, containing practical suggestions 
regarding house-keeping by Americans abroad; Recrea- 
tions in Botany, a popular treatise by Caroline A. Creevey ; 
and Woman and the Higher Education, edited by Anna 
C. Brackett. The last volume is the first in a Distaff 
Series which has been written and edited by women, 
while women have engaged in all the processes of mak- 


ing the book, from setting the type to designing the 
cover. 





NEW BOOKS. 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT ConbucT. Being Hivts for 
Everyday Life. By Lady M. Colin and M. French-Sheldon. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W.B 
Clarke & Co. Price, 75c. 


BERTHA WRay's NEW NAME. By Amanda M. Douglas. Bos 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1 50. 

A ConvLicr of EVIDENCE. By Kodrigues Ottolengui. Z New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


ALL ALONG THE River. By M. E. Bradden. New York: Cas- 


Sell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by Littl & Brown. 
Price, $1.00. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. A Romance. By William Black. New 


and Revise i Klition. New Yor«x: Hiroer & Brothers. Bos- 
‘on: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 80c 
HEATHER asp SNow. By George MacDonald. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 
THE DECISION OF THE Court. A Comedy. By Brander Mat 
cwe. 


Black & White Series. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 50c. 


SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK. A Course of Study in Sewing, designed 


for use in Se . Hapgood. boston: Ginn & 
Co. Price, ~ aaa By olive C Pg 
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AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


Tradition says there was once a Private of the Line, 
in Her Majesty’s service, who was a very Mark Tapley 
for unconquerable cheerfulness. He was once questioned 
concerning his sensations in a very terrible march, made 
when there was not a drop of water in any canteen in the 
regiment, and under the pitiless Indian sun. He admitted 
it had been a stiffish kind of pull; but added that his 
principal reflection, on coming tn sight of stations, with 
open doors and hospitable comrades in the near distance, 
was that he ‘‘wouldn’t take a hundred guineas for his 
thirsty.” 
e,° 
The worker turned flaneur, by the blessed release of 
the outworn season,is tempted to paraphrase that Private 
of the Line, and say that he wouldn’t take a hundred 
dollars for his tired. Weariness is the only coin that 
will buy keen appreciation of rest; work the only coin 
that will buy full enjoyment of idleness. 
. 
a 

It is not that there is anything very wonderful in the 
cool, level light of a gray, easterly afternoon across a 
lonely marsh-land ; nor in the fact that three big draught- 
horses, plodding, a tandem, along an upland road, wear 
each a blanket of vivid and glowing scarlet; nor ina 
glimpse of a hill-top so thick-sowa with daisies that they 
seem, wind-swayed, to peep elfishly over to nod at the 
passer, as the ‘accommodation train’ creeps leisurely by: 
but to the worker temporerily out of harness, there is 
something wonderful in having the time to note and en- 
joy these things, without having an immediate spasm of 
conscience at letting his thoughts wander from planning 
the work next to be done. ‘To such a one the sights and 
sounds of even a short and c»mmonplace railway journey 
are rich in small, flavorsome pleasures, good beyond their 
worth because of the new, unfamillar leisure in which one 
may enjoy them. 

°° 

Railway companies supply their patrons with new luxu- 
ries every year; but there is one thing, not a luxury but 
a necessity, with which they have not yet supplied us, 
and which, once possessed, would save much disquietude 
of soul. I mean a glossary of brakeman’s language. No 
previous linguistic accomplishments help, in the remotest 
degree, the wayfarer to an understanding of the strange 
phrases flung, in a Pawnee yell, through the open door of 
the car, by brawny gentlemen in official caps; who al- 
ways choose for their yell the moment when ‘down 
brakes’ are rasping the passengers’ senses past even the 
pussibility of even English being anderstood. But a 
glossary would be a great help; because then we could 
hopefully lend ear to their weird cry, and, consulting ,our 
little volume, find that ‘Semiramis’ meant Somerville, and 
‘Teaboneset’ was Neponset, und Cheese-in-Avernus was 
Crescent Avenue, and ‘Wasted Sin’ was West Lyon. 

° 

As one glances down the aisle of a suburban train, 
the passengers strike one as being much of a muchness 
in general appearance; but it Is curious to watch, as 
the ‘accommodation’ drags its slow length along from 
station to station, how the passengers dropped at each 
look so whimsically suited to the mise en-scéne of the 
station itself. At the modish stone stations, which 
witha belfry and an ecclesiastical weather-cock might 
turn chapel in ten miuutes, there descend gentlemen in 
silk cuting sbirts, russet shoes and bats prodigiously 
broad of brim; and ladies in gigot sleeves and 1830 
skirts ard white swéde gloves—twelve button; and the 
carriages in attendance are well-varnished buggies, or 
carryalls with exactly-matched spans harnessed thereto; 
and the travellers are welcomed by, as thecase may be, 
St. Bernard dogs with silver-mounted collars, or pugs 
with tails inthe last agony of bigh-bred curl. As the 
stations multiply, we behold descend gentlemen whose 
trousers--locally called pants—are of unmistakably Ply— 
we beg pardon, Primitive cut, and Rocky—where is our 
mind wandering!—Rvococo design, and ladies whose 
gowns are made on patterns cut wit a tracing wheel; 
and for them wait rather rusty bat very kindly old New- 
foundiand dogs, and easy-going, creaky ‘shays.’ And 
out where the roads are dusty and the trees are green, 
and the twilight is full of sweet, homely odors of field 
and fold, we watch tbe dear, motherly old ladies, to 
whom fashion is but a name and Congress boots the only 
footwear, climb ponderously down thecar steps, to be 





'met by ‘father,’ip shirt sleeves aod a hat-brim quite as 
| wide as that of the Swell Suburbanite—thus extremes 
| meet !—and presently the old farm-wagon goes jolting 
| down the read, with a friendly ‘gee-up, Billy!’ and the 
| collarless yellow-dog—collarless but not toothless, let 
tramps make note!—trots faithfully under the wagon. 
o,° 

Chacun & son gout. But while in the first two in- 
stances I might, if invited home to supper, plead a pre- 
| vious engagement, I shouldn't at all mind clamberiog up 
with ‘mother’ and ‘father’ into the old farm wagon; and 
when Billy was put up, and the candles lighted, eating 
‘foam-light biscuits off a blue willow plate, and pouring 





has come a-visiting direct from cow-land, and has never 
known a glass bottle with a patent stopper. 

*,* 
And when supper is over, and the hired girl is ‘doing 
up the things,’ with ‘mother’ in anxious supervision— 
for the ways of monay-service at its perfectest are never 
quite ‘mother’s’ ways—one could take the big chair by 
the window; the splint-bottomed chair with the patch- 
work cushion, and the deligbtsome creak to one rocker; 
invite the cat to drowse in one’s lap, and Trusty, the 
yellow dog, to repose within patting distance; and lean 
luxuriously back, to dose and dream. Ove great gold 
star is westering slowly behind the gnarled boughs of 
the apple-tree. From the nest in the apple-tree boughs 
comes the soothed low chirp of a nestling bird. The 
soft wind, breathing from far, sweet, blossomiug spaces, 
touches one’s tired, shut eyes, like— 
‘Boss! ah’s woe! Ah’s we O!” wails the brakeman 
at the open door. The idler rouses from her starclit 
dream, as the train pulls into the stuffy and grimy station | 
She is possessed with a quenchless desire to add the 
brakeman’s wild wail to the glossary she is compiling for 
personal use. 

°°” 
“Do you mind telling me what that man said?”— 
thus the Idler, deferentially, to the Gentlemanly Con- 
ductor. 
“O, well, ma’am”—thus the G. C. with an indulgent 
smile—‘'you see he’s a new hand, and about as green as 
they make ’em. What he said was ‘Boston! Far'’s we 
go’!l” 
Dorotay Lunpr. 





AN AMERICAN LIBRARY, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO'S EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S 


FAIR. 

Without making invidious comparisons, it is safe to 
say that the exhibit which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have arranged in the gallery in the northwestern 
corner of the Department of Liberal Arts in the Manua- 
facturers’ Building at Chicago is in all respects worthy 
of somewhat careful examination. The idea evidently 
is to represent sucha library as might be found in the 
house of a man of cultivation in any part of the United 
States. The structure is classic iv style. Its door, with 
a severely elegant pediment, its simple cornice, and 
small, high windows, give one the ideaof a little Roman 
court. The printer’s mark of the Riverside Press is dis- 
played without—a shepherd sitting beside a river, down 
which floats a little lamp of knowledge towards the rising 
sun. 

A large fireplace, surmonnted by a classic bas-relief, 
is the thing which first strikes the eye of the visitor on 
entering; and the remainder of the dark, restful room is 
surrounded by oaken book-shelves of moderate height, 
filled with the publications of the firm. On the sides of 
the door are classic figures of the Apollo and the Venus 
de Milo, and above the book-shelves are busts of seven 
great authors whose works this house publishes. These 
busts are of more than ordinary interest, as most of 
them are the work of really distinguished sculptors. 
The bust of Dr. Holmes was made in 1883, by Mr. C. E, 
Dallin, now of Salt Lake City, who, it will be remem- 
bered, received a prize in the competition for the statue 
of Paul Revere. There is no replica of this. The bust 
of Lowell (made in 1887), now for the first time un pab- 
lic view, as well as that of Dr. Holmes, came from the 
same studio. Daniel French, of Concord, whose statue 
of the Republic in the Court of Honor is one of the best 
known things at the Exposition, made the bust of Emer- 
sop. The bast of Longfellow was the work of Samuel 
Kitson, and this 1s the first cast of it which has been 
exhibited. It is considered the mst satisfactory of the 
many busts of Longfellow which have been made. The 
visitors will be interested to know that there is a move- 
ment on foot to put itinto marble forthe city of Cam- 
bridge. Miss Anne Whitney is the modeler of Mrs. 
Stowe’s bust, which has just been executed for the state 
of Connecticut, aud this is the first reproduction of it 
which has been shown. The original of the bust of 
Whittier is in the Boston Public Library, aud this again 
is the first cast which has been made of it, by special 
permission of the trustees. It is the work of Powers. 
Hawthorne’s bust was made in Rome by Miss Louise 
Landor in 1858. The orginal is at Concord. As a 
whole, this group of statuary isto be specially remarked, 
not alone because the public wishes to see likenesses of 
the most famous authors of the country, but because it 
offers an opportunity not readily gained to see a collection 
of good, modern work in advance of the view given to 
the general public. 

In the 3000 or more volumes published by the house 
of Houghton, Miffliu & Co., all classes of books are to be 
found, and this has given the publishers a chance to try 
various methods of presentation. There are the Library 
styles, the famous Riverside Editions—always service- 
able, aod simple and dignified, as befits standard authors— 
in which the works of Longfellow and Whittier, of Emer- 
son, Lowell, Hawthorne, of Holmes and other writers 
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there is a large class of volumes of essays, which gives a ‘then toa white, heat, and emits a stream of brilliant successful manufacture of Cinhide rubies, ang tap. 


greater opportunity for more fanciful arrangements both 
in printing and binding. Then comes the great collection 
of single volumes of verse, for which many delightful 
novelties in binding and printing have been introduced. 
The admirable educational exhibit shows what the house 


has done to put into the hands of children the best read- 
Holiday books, of course, are | 


ing in the best form. 
intended to be decorative, and the collection of these will 


be to some people the most interesting thing about this 


exhibit. But what is to be particularly insisted upon in 
this collection is the uniform quality of the worx in all 
mechanical details, which the public can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate fully. In other words—it is to the 
perfection of mechanical processes that this house gives 
its best time and thought; and we think that no one can 
look over the volumes upon the shelves of ‘An American 
Library’ without feeliag this, even if one does not under- 
stand the precise methods by which the impression is 
given. Special cases of fine bindings should be exam- 
ined, half-a-dozen books having been bound expressly 
for the exhibition as an example of the sort of work 
which this house can do for special occasions. But the 
general aim of the publishers has been to put in this 
library their books as they appear in the bookstores, 
rather than in unusual form for this exhibition. 

A table, with pen, ink, and paper, a visitors’ book, 
pamphlets on the work of the house, their attractive 
Portrait Catalogue in its ‘World’s Fair Edition,’ with a 
cover by Water Crane, etc., give the room a home-like 
appearance, and it is hard to realize that it is not a pri- 
vate library in the fullest sense of the word. 

The decorations of the room—and in fact the general 
scheme of this exhibit—should be credited to Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, whose work in the various departments of art 
is well known. Her exquisite book-covers which appear 
on many of the chief publications of this house from 
year to year are not alone a delight to the book-lover, but 
a lesson to the student of applied design, and the cases 
containing these shou!d not be overlooked. 

The harmony of the entire exhibit, the attention given 
to minute details, the absence of all fancifulness or 
triviality, make this little library in its way one of the 
most interesting features of the sine recionas 


ELEC’ rRIC HE ATING. 


There is hardly a more interesting periodical than 
that which is published at Washington with the title of 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States. Itisa 
comparatively new enterprise, having been undertaken 
at some time during Mr. Cleveland's first administration, 
but it has clearly proved its usefulness and its interest. 
In the latest issue of this official magazine, containing 
reports from our consuls all over the world on matters of 
special practical interest coming under their observa- 
tion, there is an article by Consul-General Mason, at 
Frankfort, describing a discovery in the application of 
electricity which promises to create a revolution in elec- 
tric heating. 

A discovery so original and so wide ‘n its practical 
application that it is believed to open a new and impor- 
tant chapter in the use of electricity for heating purposes, 
writes Mr. Mason, has recently been announced from 
Brussels and tested at Berlin. The invention is the 
joint achievement of two Belgian sclentists—Messrs. 
Lagrange and Hoho—who a few days ago applied tothe 
imperial German patent office for patents on a new 
method of heating, melting, and refining metals by means 
of electrical heat. The means, as designated in their 
claim, were so simple and the results as therein described 


white light. 


sparks, leaving a clear, 
| dition for welding. The heating process has been so 
vapid that neither the water nor the end of the bar held 
within the tongs have been more than slightly warmed, 
and, the current being switched off, 
submerged end glowing, may be readily held in the naked 
hand. If, instead of a bar of metal, a stick of carbon 
|is used, the heat ina few minutes produces detached 
fragments of amorphous carbon, which proves scientifi- 
| cally that a temperature of 4,000° has been developed. 

The rapidity of the heating andthe limit of tempera- 
ture to be reached are easily and accurately governed by 
the strength of the current employed, so that the whole 
process is under the absolute control of the operator. 
During the recent experjments at Berlin the measuring 
instruments registered a tension of 120 volts and an 
energy of 220 amptres. It was estimated that fally 50 
per cent of the current was directly utilized as heat, 
whereas the practical limit of such utility has not hither- 
to exceeded 20 per cent. It is stated by the inventors 
that by employing a still stronger current a temperature 
of 8,000° Celsius has been developed. The mechanical 
importance of this fact will be apparent when it is re- 
membered that this is a degree of heat nearly three times 
greater than that required to extract iron from the ores, 
the most refractory of which fuse at about 2,700°. 

Divested of all merely technical phraseology and re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the process under considera- 
tion may be explained as follows: One of the well-known 
effects of electrity is to separate compound fluid bodies 
through which it passes into their primitive elements. 
The current, passing through the tongs and metallic bar 
into the water,decomposes the latter into its two gaseous 
elements—oxygen and hydrogen. The oxygen is at- 
tracted and gathered on the relatively large surface of 
the lead lining and produces no noticeable effect. The 
hydrogen, on the other hand, gathers around the im- 
mersed portion of the bar; and,as this has a compara- 
tively limited surface area, it is immediately surrounded 
with a close envelope or jacket of hydrogen, which, be- 
ing a bad conductor of electricity, creates a powerful re- 
sistance to the passage of the current and thus develops 
the heat which causes the bar toglowand melt. It is 
merely an application of the well-known law that friction 
or resistance to the passage of an electrical current 
causes heat, and the apparent paradox ofa piece of cold 
metal plunged into cold water rising rapidly toa melting 
glow is as simply and clearly explained as the incandes- 
cence of a platinum coil ina vacuum bulb. 

It is as yet too early to form any definite estimate of 
the practical range of this discovery or its commercial 
value. Thus far it has been applied experimentally only 
to the welding of various metals, but with such success 
that it promises, in that special ficld, to inaugurate a com- 
plete revolution. Hitherto electrical energy transformed 
into heat has found but few successful applications in 
industry. For welding purposes it has been not only too 
expensive for general adoption, but it has entailed certain 
technical defects which have proven serious and difficult 
toovercome. Asthe temperature of the electrical fur- 
nace has been heretofore difficult to govern, the iron has 
often been overheated to the point of partial melting. 
This seriously affects its quality, as on cooling the metal 
does not resume its original fibrous texture, but becomes 
crystalline, with an important loss of tensile strength. 








Another disadvantage has resulted from the fact that 
iron, when used for practical purposes, is rarely or never 
entirely pure, but contains more or less carbon. Steel 


so incredible that the patent-examiners demanded that | and wrought iron contains less carbon than cast iron, and 
before issuing the patent a practical Gemonstration of the | when heated in the ordinary electrical furnace, where the 
| heat is generated by the passage of the current between 


process should be made in their presence. 
The matter was referred to an eminent and disinter- 


two carbon points, particles of loose carbon which have 


ested electrical expert at Berlin, who made the first | been detached by the current combine with the hot metal 
essays in his private laboratory and was so delighted | and convert it into something analogous to cast iron. 


with the result that he asked by telegraph permission of 
the inventors to repeat the demonstrations before the 
Electro-Technical Society at the German capital. Per- 


mission was readily granted, and the experiments were | envelope of hydrogen which surrounds the heated metal | ing aspects of small woodland brooks and 
performed before a group of expert electricians with | prevents oxidation, and the welding surface is left free Such a feature might be introduced into even 
From the account given by one of | from the effects of sulphur and other impurities, which 


brilliant success. 
the experts who was present at these demonstrations | 
and from various other sources the following report of 
the new process has been derived. 

The apparatus consists of a glass or porcelain vase, 
which may be of any size conveniently adapted to the 
purpose, provided witb a lining of lead connected with 
a strong conductor of positive electricity. The vase is 

Ned to three-fourths its capacity with acidified water. 
A pair of iron tongs with insulated handles 1s attached by 
a flexible conductor to the negative pole of an electrical 
current generated by an ordinary dynamo. With this 
simple and inexpensive equipment the following phenom- 
enon is produced. 

The electrical current having been switched on, a bar 
of wrought iron or other metal is taken up with the tongs 
and plunged into the water within the vase. Immedi- 
ately the water begins to boil at the point of contact; 
the immersed portion of the iron rises quickly toa red, 


| 


| 


All these difficulties are apparently completely master- 
ed by the newly discovered process above described. 
welding purposes, it 1s pronounced perfect. 


For 
The clean | 


are always present when iron is heated by a coal fire inan | Watson's paper upon Forcing Hardy a 


ordinary forge. 


The quality whch entails the largest possibilities, and | uable list of ‘the best hardy plants found useful | 
which has been as yet ouly superficially investigated, is | purpose, with explicit notes for bringing them 
the capacity of this process to heat quickly and to any | | winter bloom. Following such guidance, and w! 
desired temperature the end or submerged surface of a % large store of beautiful native plants at ha 


In a few moments the heat becomes so 
intense that the iron melts and falls off in bubbles and 
glowing surface in perfect con- | 





phires through the production of the larger forme . 
crystalized carbon. 
Whether it is applicable as an electrolytic 


Process to 
the reduction of metals seems to be disputed. 6, . 
‘count claims that by it the cost of refining gold platings. 


the bar, with its | 


} 


copper, nickel, and even iron will be reduced 49 


while other authorities assert that, though meta)! te haa 
may be successfully reduced by this method, no Other 
| foreign substances contained in the metal wil! pe tin. 
nated byit. In any event, however, the discovery of the 
principle that has been already demcnstrated my. open 
a wide and interesting field of reasearch to the oe, ctr. 





cians of all countries. 


MOUNT PISGAH. 





FROM THE CAROLINA VALLEY. 
{From Harper’s Bazar.| 

The moonli ght lies on Pisgah’s crown, 
Where oak and pine-tree rear their | 

The mists of night have settled down, 
And by the whispering river spread 

But o’er the veil, against the Sky, 

The mighty mountain towers high. 


The moonlight sheds its silver stream, 
And bathes the distant mou ntain hei 

Within the vale I watch and dream, 
Surrounded by a lesser light— 

A red star sinking in the west 

Seems on the mountain-top to rest. 


I count the star a beacon fire, 
That blezes forth to stir the heart, 
And move the soul to high desire 
To play on earth a better part; 
And star and moon their spell have wrought, 
For wakes the mind to higher thought. 


FLAVEL Scorr Miygs 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 
The Jaly New England Magazine isa bright, s 


mery number, the very thing to while away the tedigg 
of railroad travel or to complete the luxury of recrea 
at the seashore or ia the mountains. ‘The 
put it together with due regard to the season, and jt) 
one of the best of the midsummer magazines. There is 
more fiction than usual, and itis of the highest quality 
and deals with unhackneyed subjects. Among t} 
tributors are Rev. Julius H. Ward writing on the Wi 
Mountains, Price Collier on A Frontier Army Post, fet 
ry Lambert on Forests and Forestry, Walter Blackbom 
Harte, on The Common and Human in Literature, Oscar 
Fay Adams, In the Footsteps of Jane Austen, a descrip. 
tion of the homes and haunts of the author of Pride and 
Prejudice and Northanger Abbey; and Zitella Cocke, 
The Mocking Bird. 

Among the contriutors to the July Arena are Dr, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, The Marquis of Lorne, 0. B. 


editors have 


Frothingham, Rev. C. A. Bartol, Appleton Morgan, 
Rabbi Schlinder, W. D. McCrackan, A. M., Helen Camp- 
bell, Emil Blum, Ph. D., B. O. Flower and Rev. T. Ernest 


Allen. Among the subjects presented are opinions on 
the Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy by eminent critics 
of Europe and America. Our Foreign Policy, Bimetalli 
Parity, Reason at the World’s Fair Congress of Religion 
Women Wage-Earners in the West, The Realistic Trend 
of Modern German Literature, Christ and the Liquor 
Dealer, (giving a liquor dealer’s view), and Pure Dcmoc- 
racy versus Governmental Favoritism. The fiction is 
peculiarly strong, there being three notable contributions 
of English and American writers of note. The Book Re- 
views are also able and interesting. 


American Gardening for the hot month of July (New 
York: The Rural Pub. Co.) leads off with an article 
suggestive of delightful Zcoolness, concerning Water 
ways in Landscape Gardens, by L. H. Bailey. A strong 


plea is made for more brooks and fewer ponds, with two 
or three full page illustrations to help show the charm- 


how easily 

modest 

gardens. The most notable article in this issue is B. M. 
It is illus- 

trated by a number of good sketches, and c ns @ val- 
for this 


into 
ith such 


id, no one 


mass of iron while the remainder of the mass is left | need be without flowers in winter. 


cool and comparatively unaffected by the heat. It is be-| 
lieved that this may lead to important results in the 
hardening and tempering of armor plates and other ob- 
jects in iron and soft steel in which great resistance to 


penetration or abrasion by friction is requisite, while pre- . 


serving the interior tough and fibrous to resist concus- 
sion or strain, as in many parts of machinery. 


| a single part of the battle as it appeared to an °! 


Major A. H. Nickerson, a soldier with a ret narkab) e 
poten during the war and in Indian campaigns wit 

eral Crook, whose chief of staff he was, has wr! itten for 
the July Scribner his Personal Recollections of Two 
Visits to Gettysburg, a paper which is in no senses ¢& 


f 
scription of the battle, but isa most vivid impression | 
ficer ! be- 


At Essen, Messrs. Krupp &Co. are experimenting fore and after he was wounded, and during ® long and 


with it in the hardening of steel cannon; and it is be- remarkable illness. 


ieved thatin chemistry this method of producing an in- 


pressions of a battle as it appeared toa man ™ 


the im- 
ortally 


It might almost be called 


tense and easily regulated temperature may lead to the wounded (for such he was supposed to be. ) 
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Toe Popular Science Monthly takes a wide range over 
np geld of science in its July number. It opens with an 
an aaa hy Henry C. Leagof the treatment formerly given 
as to insane offenders against the Church, under 
. an The Spanish Inquisition as an Alienist. The 
¥ aa Herbert Spencer on Private Relief of the Poor 
anes in his well-known clear and incisive manner. 
a W. Dp. Eastlake enables us to look in again upon 
“ , life in Japan through a fully illustrated sketch of 
,, yoral Life of the Japanese. Prof. S. E. Tillman de- 

vibes, also With illastrations, the strange Fossi! For- 
4 {the Yellowstone. Under thetitle Are there Evi- 
ces of Man in the Glacial Gravels? the Director of the 
; 5 wieal Survey, Major J. W. Powell, defends the 
# a his assistants in attacking Prof. Wright’s book 
~ Glacial period, and this controversy receives atten- 
, isp in the Editor’s Table. In Education and Selec- 
vom mental training ts described by M. Alfred Fonillée 
on wess of selecting the ideas which sha!l control the 
oe rhe terrors of the belief in Evil Spirits and 


the 


at 


pet “ in witches, earnestly fostered by the Church 
-vigg the middle ages and later, are vividly set forth by 
Ts ng. Anaccount of the Structural Plan of the 

+o Bre o (illustrated) is contributed by Prof. C. 5S. 
woot. of the Harvard Medical School. M. C. de 


yy outlines the characteristics of The American 


“ oan, Prof. Frederick Guthrie describes a method of 


teching Physics, Prince Kropotkin sketches the pro- 
asof Recent Science, and there is a suggestive short 
3 ander the title, Is Crime Increasing? The de- 
«iments are filled as usual with interesting minoritems. 


tarper’s Bazar this week contains a bright summer 
* % C Martha McCalloch Williams, called A Vagrant 
ane: 8 timels and practical article, Onthe Verandah, 
»y Christine Terhune Herrick; and a new department, 
7 passant, in which a society man will give every week 
wiety and fashion notes for men. 


Walter Blackburn Harte is to contribute literary 
«sys, in the style of his ‘Dodsley’ papers, to early num- 
oof Donshoe’s Magazine, The Globe Quarterly Review 
wi The Knight Errant. 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine for July (Hart- 

» Conn: A. D. Worthington & Co.) begins the second 
sume of a periodical that has been exceptionally fortu- 
Each namber has steadily gained 
gutractiveness and value, and this latest issue, while 
wy bright and entertaining for summer reading, has 
@ safficient solidity to recommend it to readers in 
es of the practical aud useful. The leading illus- 
wei article is The Lighthouse System of the United 
Sue, ty Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin. It is one of the 
efeof American papers which this Magazine is pub- 
iting, and which are of interest and importance to 
ery citizen of the United States. 

Harold Frederic, whose novels of the Mohawk Valley 
wregiven him a distinct place in the literature of the 
Viidle States, begins in the July Scribner a novelette 
tiled The Copperhead, which for the first time in 
ition presents a portrait of a type of man much-hated 
toring the war period. ; 


weand successful. 


Rey. Julias H. Ward contributes to the July New 
Igland Magazine a descriptive article on the White 
foontains which will interest those who have spent, or 
aead Lo spend, the summer in the region. 


The first of two articles on Italian Gardens, by an 
mist, Mr. Charles A. Platt; a study of life in the Ger- 
‘lary, written by Poultney Bigelow, and illustrated 
*4 twenty drawings by Frederic Remington; a descrip- 
‘a of Three English Race Meetings, the Derby, the 
‘scot, and Henley, by Richard Harding Davis; and Al- 
tao Riders, an illustrated article on North African 
morses and their owners, by Col. T. A. Dodge, of the 
“tied States Army, are some of the features of Har- 
P's Magazine for July,published June 22. 


The July St. Nicholas contains an illustrated article 
"Csicago by John F. Ballantyne, which includes a great 
Raber of views of the famous buildings and boulevards 
a that city. Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, who is in charge of 
“ “illdren’s Library at the World’s Fair, contributes 
Birticle on the Children’s Building tothe same number. 
* contains several Fourth of July stories, and an 
" nie Festival sDays at Girls’ Colleges, including il- 

“Nous taken at Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vas 
Mand the Harvard Annex. 


: te July Century George Kennan replies to the 
tile in defense of the Russian government recently 
ores by the secretary of the Russian Legation. An 
_ “ *'so contributed by Joseph Jacobs, Secretary 
ee re Committee in London, on the atti- 
Atay tussian government to the Jews from the 

“Point Of the latter. 
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EC ey novel in the July number of Lippincott’s 
bry ana . appa Lady, by Patience Stapleton. Itisa 
b fay wher wee Sting tale of ranch life in the West, and 
‘ahi, c, a: ~The fifth in the series of Lippincott’s 
ial — also illustrated, is The Reprieve of Cap- 
re. “ang Owen Wister. Fanny Kemble at Lenox, 
tnoas Ia aed Bives an entertaining account of that 

y's life in Berkshire in former years. 



















































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The Quiver for July (New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) 
opens witha most interesting paper on My Friends the 
Costers—Past and Present, by G. Holden P.ke. All who 
are interested in philanthropic work will be glad to read 
Mr. Pike's paper, for it is full of usefal suggestions. 
Costers they are called in England, peddlars or vendors 
we call them here. The late Earl of Shaftesbury was one 
of the best friends the costers had, and he gave them 
freely of his time and judiciousiy of his money. The 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan makes Waste the subject of a 
paper in which be shows that often that which we regard 
as waste ts put toa good use. Christin the Home is the 
title of an article especially designed for Sunday read- 
ing. 

In the Editor's Study of Harper's Magazine for June, 
Charles Dadley Warner discusses the evolution of the 
popular lecture in America, with thoughts upon such 
kindred themes as the after-dinner speech, author's 
‘readings,’ etc. The characterization of John B. Gough 
and Wendell Phillips, the greatest of our platform 
orators, affords him the theme for one of his happiest 
efforts. 

Thorwaldsen, Denmark's great sculptor, has a most 
appreciative and fully illustrated biography in Munsey’s 
Magazine for June. The article is by the art critic, C. 
Stuart Johnson. 


In the June number of the North American Review, 
the Rev. Dr. Rainsford replies to the criticisms on his 
article, Possible Reformation of the Drink Traffic, 
which appeared in the May number of the Review. 

Price Collier describes The Old Meeting House in 
Hingham, Mass, said to be the oldest church organiza- 


tion in the country, in the Jane New England Magazine. 
The article is illustrated by M. Lamont Brown. 
D. C. Heath & Co. announce arly on a 


series of Writing Books and Business Forms, by John 
H. Haaren and Channing Stebbins, Principals of Gram- 
mar Schools in Brooklyn, N. Y. This series will 
combine movement exercises with the study of form, 
and will have for its object the acquisition of a legible 
and rapid style of writing, in addition to the knowledge 
of the necessary forms used in business. The books will 
be carefully graded, and will be adequate for the entire 
period to the eighth school year. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 
prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for the Inati- 
tute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper classes. 
Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of inetructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

Spanish, Italian, Latin, 

Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 





French, German, Greek, 


HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 


No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Philalelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room:--Pictures and 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8S. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 Eust 10th St., New York. 
151 WabashjAve., Chicago. 


—_ 


ATEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Fine Arts, Litrature. 


Masic, Elocution, 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Send for 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
E POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically ed ucated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Russet INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
ime necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS, 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur. 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 





EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS, 
Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Training for service, educational or industrial. {Preparation 

for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 

tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America, 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





First to teach 








OWARD SEMINARY, — 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular, 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Soclety. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
[™ WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


AZschool of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIKE, A. M., Principal. 


PIARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON. MASS. 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury St., Boston. 


BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about ¢1%0. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, 1s rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


JJAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. U der 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-residen 





Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre. 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa, 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 
Sing, sweet, it is the twilight hour— 
Thy voice brings rest and peace, 
And unto thee is given the power 
To bid all discord cease. 





Let day fade with its load of sorrows, 
Now is enough for me; 

I care not for the coming morrows, 
For they may banis! thee. 


Oh, that this eye could last forever, 
Ambition’s sun be set, 

For with thee near my heart would never 
The busy world regret. 


Only count us as Love's Immortals, 
Let each be one in soul; 

Bid Night halt at the western portals, 
And Death collect no toll; 


Then twilight would be fraught with splendor, 
Bathed in Faith's golden stream; 
And each to each all love would render— 
Sing, sweet, and let me dream. 
—([Harper’s Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


The duke of Veragua has returned the 
check sent him by acertain magazine in 
payment for an article on bis distinguished 
pedigree. 


President Cleveland is gaining steadily 
in flesh, says the Washington Post, and js 
obliged to take treatment in order to keep 
his weight within reasonable bounds. 
He now eats but two meals a day, both of 
which are light and simple. 


One day Rev. T. H. Agnew, a Methodist 
minister of Auburn, Ill., became enraged 
and called his brother, Rev. W. F. Gil 
more of Shelbyville, ‘ta tobacco worm.” 
Rev. Mr. Gilmore carried the case into 
the secular courts and Rev. Mr. Agnew 
has had to pay $5 and costs. 


At the recent graduation exercises of the 
University of London eighty women (one- 
third of the whole number of graduates) 
took the B. A. degree. A woman, Miss 
Mary Pulling, was first in the honors list 
of three faculties, Mental and Moral 
Science, English, and French. Women 
also contributed their quota to the medical 
list, three of them passing in the M. D. 
examinations, and seven securing the M. B. 
degree. 


The Dean of Westminster has consented 
that a medallion of Jenny Lind shall be 
placed in the Abbey near Handel’s monu- 
ment. The Duke of Edinburgh, Princess 
Christian, the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Sir John Stainer, 
Prof. James A. Froude and others signed 
the requisition. 


According to Eugene Field, President 
Stryker, of Hamilton College, has a pre- 
cocious son who gives promise of becom- 
ing a profound theologian. At the dinner 
table not long ago the child, arousing 
suddenly from a period of deep abstrac- 
tion, solemnly said: ‘Papa, do I under- 
stand that it is your belief that we shall 
recognize each other in hell?” For some 
moments the reverend gentleman was 
stupefied by the unexpectedness of this 
query and the unpleasant possibilities it 








Some one asked Mme. Calve, the Paris 
singer, recently what her ideal life was, 
and she answered, ‘-A country life, a good 
husband and children.” 


The Duke of Newcastle’s specialty in 
amateur photography is to secure portraits 
of rare wild animals in their native sur- 
roundings. Hetravels in quest of these 
with Gambier Bolton, a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and well 
known as oneof the most expert amateur 
photographers of animals in the worid. 
The two are on their way frem_ the 
World’s Fair to California, where one of 
their chief objects is to photegraph the 
big sea-lions on the cliffs, stealing up to 
them from off shore on a tug. 


Alfred M. Williams, who bas written a 
life of Sam Houston, soon to be published, 
was for several years editor of the Prov- 
idence Joarnal, and for many years previ- 
ous one of its principal writers. Mr. 
Williams has given twenty years of study 
and research to this work. He had, furth- 
ermore, the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance with the subject of his biog- 
raphy, and like him lived for several years 
in the Cherokee Nation, having been secre- 
tary of the First Congressional Assembly 
of that Nation. 


The people of Lebanon, Conn., propose 
to erect onthe village green, and near the 
house where he was boro, a statue to 
William A. Buckingham, the war Governor 
of the State. The town is able to meet 
half the expense, and to defray the other 
half wi:lask the Legislature to make an 
appropriation. 


At the commencement of Kenyon College 
Gambier, Obio, uext Wednesday, a special 
service will be beld in memory of the late 
ex-President Hayes, who was a graduate of 
that institution. 


The sale of the pictures belonging to the 
elder Coquelin was the most successful of 
the Paris season, considering the small 
number of works offered. The sale netted 
something over $106,000; and if, as he is 
reported as saying, these paintings repre- 
sented one-third of his property, M. 
Coquelin is a wealthy actor. The fine 
series of portraits of M. Coquelin repre- 


| senting him in the different characters of 


repertory were not included in the sale. 


Ex President Harrison is strongly urged 
to deliver the oration at Philadelphia on the 
Fourth of Jaly. Mr. Harrison’ s addresses 
while President gave him a wide reputation 
as a forcible, incisive and eloquent 
speaker. 


It is claimed by his fainily that Alexander 
Columbus, of Buffalo, is a direct lineal 
descendent of Christopher Columbus. He 
is ninety-six years of age, and has eight liv- 
ing children, thirty grandchlidren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Mary P. Dole, a graduate of Mouut 
Holyoke College, ’86, and of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Baltimore, is in practice 
at Greenfield. She was formerly house 
physician at the New England Ho<pital for 
Women ane Children. 


Lord Lorne receives $6000 a year as 
Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. 
Absolutely his only duty in this sinecure is 





to sign a receipt for his salary every 
quarter. 

Mr. Gladstone has made a present to the 
| new Hawarden Institute of fifty volumes of 


suggested. Finally, however, he remarked: | books, including a complete edition of Sir 


**T hope not, my son.” 


At a meeting of English churchmen held 
in Westminster Abbey last Saturday, a 
committee was formed to raise a fund in 
England for the Ptoposed Phillips Brooks 
house at Harvard University. 


Senator and Mrs. Stanford were present 
for the frst time at the commencement 
exercises of the Stanford University. Mrs. 


Stanford will personally superintend the | 


placing in the new museum of the inter- 
esting collection of curios made by her 
son, Leland Stanford, jr., the last two 
years of his life. 


William Waldorf Astor has been elected 
a member of the Marlboroug.: Club, on the 
proposal of the Prince of Wales. 


Dr. Garfield, aged seventy-seven years, 
of Algona, Iowa, intends making a trip to 
the World’s Fair on a bicycle. He expects 


to arrive in Chicago, over 400 miles dis- | 


tant from Algona, 
after starting. 


In the Lapland village at the World’s 
Fair is a remarkable family. The head of 
itis King Bull, a lusty patriarch 112 years 


in less than nine days 


old. King Bull has a son 90 years old, | 


who has a son 73, who has a daughter 59, 
who hasa son 41, who has a son 29, who 
has adaughter 14, who hasa daughter 2. 
There one may see ina living row, child, 
parent, grandparent, great-grandparent, 
and so on up to five times great-grand- 
parent. 


Kaiser Wilhelm is reported to have gone 
through the Hebrew quarter of Berlin 
recently inthe guiseof a Hebrew peddler 
with a view to obtaining an idea of the 
condition of the poorer Jews, 


Walter Scott’s works. 
of one volume the donor has written: «‘No 
local library should be without a set of 
Scott’s novels in full, accordingly I present 
'this set to the Hawarden (Institute.—W. 
| E. G. May 26, 1893. 


| At # recent meeting of the Board of , 


Directors of Union Seminary, it was an- 
/noanced that Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., 
will continue his work inthe department 
of Biblical Theology as hitherto. 


M. Charles Gervais, a great French 
cheese merchant, who recently died in 
| Paris fullof years and honors and wealth, 
| was a self-made man and no scholar. Last 
year he stood for some municipal post in 
the department of Seine-Inferieure, and, 
in the course of his campaign, read a 
| speech composed for him by a journalist 
of Rouen, beginning as follows: “‘As a 
candidate for this important office—com ma 
—fully understanding your wants—comma 
—I come to solicit your votes—full stop.” 
| The scribe had written down the stops as 
a guide to elocution, but poor M. Gervals 
conscientiously delivered it as a part of 
his speech. 


Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson will 
be detached from the Boston Navy Yard 
and ordered to his home and granted three 
months’ leave. Itis likely that he will go 
upon the rerited list. His place will be 
taken by Chief Engineer Edward Farmer, 


,how at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 


' 
| 


The chief of the Maclean clan, which 
recently gathered in Chicago for a reunior 
of its scattered members, is Colonel Sir 
Fitzroy Donald Maclean,the direct descend- 
ant of the warring chief of the Clan Mac- 
lean of the year 1270. 


| plorer,is on 
| years’ journey in Cashmere, Manipur, Ton- 


Scientific men everywhere will be inter- 
ested in the retirement of Sir William 
Dawson from the office of Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal, which he has 
held for the past forty years, during which 
time he has won distinction as man of 
science, more especially as a geologist, 
naturalist, and palw zoic botanist. His 
researches have been extensive; his con- 
tributions to knowledge are valuable, and 
his books are of importance. He is an 
adversary of Darwinism, and a believer in 
the Biblical cosmogony. Sir Williamis a 
native of Nova Scotia, and is by far the 
most eminent scientist ever born there. 
He retires from the services of the univer- 
sity, but will continue in the service of 
science, and is but 73 years of age. 


A visit to this country will be made in 
the autumn by Prince Krapotkin, the noted 
Russiao anarchist. 


Maud Hoffman, whose recent debat at 
the Grand Opera House as Juliet attracted 
such wide attention, has been engaged by 
Mr. E. S. Willard to play with him next 
season. 


Mrs. {da Tims Klocker, of Iowa, has re- 
ported every race that has taken place on 
the famous ([ndependence track since it 
was opened in 1889; she is a recognized 
authority on all race questions, and from 
the owners to the stable boys is universally 
respected. 


Another distinguished Japanese artist 
on his way to the World’s Fair is Chutaro 
Ando, who will visit Chicago as art critic 
for the Japanese Government and secre- 
tary of the Imperial Japanese Commission. 


A remarkable character of Bernardston, 
Mass., is Arnold Scott, a blind letter car- 
rier, 67 years old, whose eyesight was lost 
46 years ago. He has a long route, which 
he traverses twice aday, and rarely makes 
a mistake in the delivery of letters. He 
walks confidently in summer, but the snow 
troubles him somewhat in winter. Mr. 
Scott’s knowledge of the neighborhood is 
said to be perfect, aud he has never been 
known to get lost. 


Eugene Field has received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. 


Lieutenant O. E. Eblers, the German ex- 
his way Kast after a four 


quin and India. He has written a book 
descriptive of his discoveries, which he 
will soon publish. On his arrival in Berlin 
he will at once begin preparations for a 
new trip to the interior. 


The Georgia Historical Society, Savan- 
nah, has elected Rev. William Copley 
Winslow, F. R. A. S., of Boston, an honor- 
ary member. 


It is said that the young Earl of Dudley 
holds the largest life insurance’ ever 
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affected, the amount being £1,200,000. 


Monsignor Satolliis invited to be pres- 
,ent at the celebration this summer of the 
| Aiftieth anniversary of the Pittsburg Ro- 
'man Catholic diocese; Cardinal Gibbons, 
| Archbishop Ryan and many other Church 
| dignitaries are expected to be present. 


These members of the Governor's staff 
‘accompany him on the Chicago trip: Adjt. 
'Gen. Dalton, Col. Donahoe, Gen. Peabody 
‘and Cols. Burden, Andrews, Carter, De- 
lany, Cunningham, Wheelwright, Carmi- 
chael and Verry. 


It is said that the assests of H. H. War- 
ner, the millionare medicine man of 
Rochester, N. Y., will not much exceed 
$50,000. Practically his whole estate has 
been swallowed up in syndicate and mining 
specniations. 


The Russian Government has sent to 
Frederic Remington the sum of $21.71 as 
compensation for what this artist suffered 
while seeking subjects for his pencil on 
Russian soil in the summer of 1892. Mr. 
Remington took a canoe from New York to 
St. Petersburg and back; he never was 
allowed to see it once in the water, he was 
not allowed to make nots, his boat was 
detained and damaged and his summer was 
wasted. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas CouNnTY 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cuenry & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State afvresaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by the 
use of HaLu’s CaTARRH CURE. 

Frank J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December. 
A. D. 1886. 


a 


83 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucoug 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 
F. J. Cueney & CO., Toledo, O. 
p@Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
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Very Moderate Pricgg 
Call and See Us 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BRooKs & Co 


L. J. PARTRing, 


Springfield Republican, 
DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLy 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPER > 
NEW ENGLAND. 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPU 





















“LICAN 
tablished in 1524 by Samue! = ~e 
constantly and consistently served the 4, 

asan todependent and progressive newea, 

It undertakes to publish the lecitimate nee 
the broadest interpretation, with pr onal 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement e 
just proportion. It seeks at the same tn 

promote good government, social order gp “f 
austrial prosperity, while {t also provides § rq 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertain 


reading matter. It is the organ 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN fs handsome and clegs 
typographical appearance, and original and { 
in matter, having its own exclusive corres 
ence, making its own selections and prod uel 
its own literary and other features. It is the a 
of its conductors to make it different from ; 


of no Spe 


newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the 
of the seven dally issues in its 12 broad pages— 
the important news and the best of the ~ 
correspondence and general and spectal fey 
of the paper. It is edited and arrange » 


reat care, and is monsees by many goc 
udges the best weekly neWspaper and fami) 
journal in the country. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, g 
year. 


SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, #24 year 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, gay 
All subscriptions are payable strictly 
vance. Sample copies free. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTES 
The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, 
be sent free for one month, tw any one ¥ho 
to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Spring feld, Mam. 


Sermons for the Vi 















We are now printing, weekly, in tract fors, 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. ED¥ 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons vill 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies Ave ces 
each. Now ready: 








No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
“ 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

“ 4, THE PEKFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL 

“ §. TU GLORIFY GOD. : ; 

“ 6. WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGEE 
LOw. 

“ 7, “°*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 

« 8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 

* 9. MODERN IDOLATRY. — 

“10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 

“ll. TRUTH. gers 

“12. HOW LO USE THE BIBLE. 

«13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

“15. CKEKEDS AND LIFE. 

“96. LAW OF LOVE. 

“ 17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. — 

“18. FAILURE AND STRENGTH. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bosto® 


TEN TIMES ONE RECOR 


EDITED BY 


Tbe Committee of Lend a H d Club 


THE RECORD is published monthly fs ® 
interests of the Lend a Hand lubs, and es ; 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining 
work. 

Annual Subscriptio™ 25 cents 
J. STILMAN SMITH & c0- 
Bosto™ 





3 Hamilton Place, 
Kipans T'abules cure jaundice. i 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 





549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham et 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 ot 
yr. Edward ©, BS 
DOGS, | Attending | od Daniel D, Lat 
50c. | Surseoms: ( pr. wilbert® Je 
ates. Calls me 
hoeing forge at regular rates. one 


and day, Telephone, 92, 
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ean Papers’ and Ocean Currents. 


Ip order to add to the exact knowledge 
f ocean currents there are forms which 
*. called ‘bottle papers,’ writes St. Com. | 
sr (jy in St. Nicholas. On these little 
= rs an invitation, in six languages, is 
extended to the masters of vessels to enter 
or easionally upon the proper lines of the 
neon the name of the vessel and her cap- 
isin, the date, and the ship’s position; and 
then to Seal the paper in a bottle and cast it 
into the sea. In other lines of this form 

is made,in the same six lan- 
the finder will write cleaily the 
exact place where, and date when, any bot- 
tle was picked up, and by whom, and then 
forward it to the Hydrographic Office at 
Washington, or to any of our consulates 
sbroad. These bottles, of course, dritt in 
ibeocean currents. Some are picked up 
«oon after they are thrown overboard, 
“hers drift for more than a year before 
being recovered. They furnish valuable 
records for more correctly fixing the cur- 
rents already known. 

pay after day these reports are received 
hy the meteorological office; each one is 
gcknowledged promptly, and then given to 
she staff of workers known as nautical 
experts. 

The result of their labor is that on the 
gst day of every month is issued a chart 
on which appears all the information re- 
ceived during the month that has gone. 
The chart, then, contains a review of the 
past month, and a forecast for the month 
that is to follow. 

The prevailing winds to be expected, and 
their strength, as foretold by men of 
many years of experience, are also given 
for the month tocome. The various ssil- 
ing-routes best adapted for that month are 
mapped out, as wellas the steamship routes 
sdopted by the principal transatlantic 
seamship companies. Every floating 
wreck, with its position when last reported; 
each iceberg in its place as met with during 
the preceding month, and the fog-banks, 
determined in the same way, are fixed and 
shown by marks. Besides all this, the 
jgtest charts that have been issued by the 
ofice, and the last ‘Notices to Mariners,’ 
are mentioned. In the upper left-hand 
corner is either a little chart prepared in 
addition on some subject of timely interest, 
or some furthur remarks about things upon 
the great chart itself. 


gasges, 
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Practical Female Suffrage. 


Lfound that the great majority of the 
ywouen in Wyoming are in the habit of 

voigg, writes Julian Ralph in Harper's 

Meszine. Not all of them vote as their 
husbands do, and, as one cfficial expressed 
himself, ‘good men pride themselves upon 
wtinfluencing their wives.” Yetitis true, 
lam told, that very many women, of their 
own vulition and unconsciously, copy the 
politics of their husbands. Occasionally 
the men of the state hear of women who 
refuse to embrace the privilege, who do not 
believe that women should meddle in affairs 
which concern the homes, -the prosperity, 
and the self-respect and credit of the com- | 
munities of Which they are a part; but 
such women are, of course, few. 

Among the women who show an intelli- 
gentinterest and take an active part in 
politics, a few resort to the stump, and 
speak for whatever cause they have adopt- 
td. But there are many who serve side by 
tide with the men as delegates to conven- 
ions and voters in the party primaries. 
In the last State convention of the Repab- 
‘eas there were women delegates; in that 
party's last county convention, in Laramie 
Vounty, the secretary was a women, and 
‘ree delegates were of her sex. Women 
‘terally flock to the primaries—in the 
cities, at all events. 

At the primary meeting in the Third 
Ward of Cheyenne last autumn, out of 183 
who were present at least 80 were women. 
ln the other wards the proportion of 
—_ was as one is to three. On election 
— the women go a-voting precisely as 
co a-shopping elsewhere. On foot or 
va ir carriages they go to the polls, 

‘re, under the law, there are no crowds, 
40d where all is quiet and orderly. 
ne ‘sno doubt that female suffrage 
= . improving effect upon politicians 
= cir manners. All sorts and every 
ie women vote; but it is to be re- 
ve ‘iat this affords nu criterion for 
sone 4nd eastern states, since the pro- 
ate of women of evil lives is very 
= ode Wyoming, even in the cities, and, 
mes = other women are concerned, our 
rol Stes are nearer like democracies 
ion +g Ones. The lines of caste are 
than be to be noticed by their absence 

y their enforcement. 
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8 SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
58 of mothers for their children 
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1@ COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


WORLD 





BAY STATE HOTEL, | 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 


(Between 63rd CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 64th Sts.) 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
First Class, Fire Proof, Steam Heated, Electric 
Lighted, | 
Within 500 feet of main entrance to Exposition | 
and within three minutes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
and Electric cars. Personally Conducted 
Excursions from Boston and Portland. 
The etate of Maine Execution Party, who were 
our guests in May, write as follows: “Having 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
take pleasure in commending it to every one, 
especially to all New Englanders.”’ 


HUFF & SPRAGUE, General Managers. 


EASTERN OFFICES: Exchange Bld'’g, (Room 
429), Boston, Mass., and 55 Hampshire St., 
Auburn, Me. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Rates" 





Boston, Mass. 
European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M. S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This propert 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who will 
make many improvements; when finished, it will 
make one of the most pe »ular resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop will be open June 1. Send 
for circulars till June |, to 403 Washington street, 
Boston. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 


“The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
the North.” 


By common consent the best way of gettin 
there is to travel by those magnificently equippe 
boats of the CANAD: ATLANTIC and PLANT 
8. 8. LINK, the 

OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 
which sail from the north side of Lewis wharf, 


everv TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
at noon, after June 24. Sailing days at present, 


Every Saturday at noon, 

















| our parties sojourn, ts a permanent brick struc- 
| ture of the best class, only four stories in height, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD'S 


Columbian Exposition 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever 
seen is now complete inevery department. Noth- 
ing remains unfinished. 

he Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Mr. Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which 


| 
| 





splendidly arranged, provided with every luxu- 
rious appointment of the best modern hotels, and 
elegantly furnished. Its situation, in a fashion- 
able residence section of the city, near the Expo- 
sition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, 
is unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a special 
station only a single block distant, and an en- 
trance to the Exposition grounds is directly 
opposite the hotel while others are near at hand 
All water used for drinking and cooking 
purposes is distilled and absolutely pure, 
and the purest Wisconsin ice is also 
supplied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up 
wholly of elegant vestibuled Pullman palace 
sleeping cars with dining cars, run through to 
the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months 
were long since filled, the following dates are 
still open to the public, an early registration, 
however, being in all cases advisable: 

June Wand 9. 

July 5, 6, 8, 11, 12*, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25, 26*, 
27, and 29. 

August 1, 4, 5, 7,8, 9, 11*, 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 23, 
25, 26 ard 29. 

* July 12 and 26 and Augast 11 are two weeks’ parties 


Colorado Tours: Four remaining excursions 
to the famous Rocky Mountain Kesorts, July 17, 
August 28, September 11, and October 9. 

Summer Alaska Trips : Two 56-day Excur- 
sions, July 8 and 22. 
Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Two 39day Excursions, July 10 and 
August 7. 

Yellowstone National Park: 
Tour, August 30. 
Vellowstone National Park and Call- 
fornia: Tour of 72 days, August 30, 
Each of the above parties will have a week at 
the World’s Fair. 

Ten Summer and Autumn Tours to 
Eastern Resorts in July, August, and September. 


A 27-day 





bl Ae : 
ag Send for descriptive book, mentioning the | 
particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, | 

206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
| 

| 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. | 


| 





5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMQUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK | 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND | 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. } 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin1 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at | 
9.00 P. M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare, $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is | 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
ansurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after May 20, 1893, 
RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.0 Albany. 








Connection is made at Halifax for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, and 


it should be borne in mind that this is the = 


line between Boston and Halifax giving throug 
tickets and checking baggage via rail and water 
routes. 


Full particulars, folders, etc,, on application to | 3.05 


any ticket agent, or 
J. D. HASH AGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
9,00 Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11.80 Albany. 
* P.M. bary EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago. 
* P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
7.0 Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
| A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
| 8, treal. Paslor Car to Burlington. 
10 30 A. M,. SowensaL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
\—~p. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vt. e 
P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 


7, 00 to Montreal. 


* Daily 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 5. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt-, 
Boston, Mass. 





9a.m.; Sundays, 10.80 a. M. 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week days, 
75 cents; 


ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. 
75 cents. 


Excellent Music. 
and Beverly, week days, 10.80 a. m., 6.15 


Sundays, 10.45 a. m., 6.15 p. m. 
Round trip, 45 cents. 


and at the wharf. 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Boston & Portsmouth $, $, Co, 


Snow's Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 


DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 


BAKER'S ISLAND, 


SALEM WILLOWS, 


BEVERLY, 


ISLES OF SHOALS, 


PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 


On and After June 16th. 
For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 


Fare to Portsmouth 
Round Trip Tickets 


b undays, $1.00, 
York, Rye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 


trip, $2.50, 


Cafe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 
Dinner 


c Fine Staterooms, 
For Marblehead, Bakers Island, Salem Willows 

-m.; 
Fare, 25 Fonte; 


BAND CONCERT 


-—AT 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 


Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington st. 
Special rates for lodges, Sun- 


Send for folders. 





NANTASKET, 


—AND— 


Downer Landing. 
SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 


permitting): 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45 
a. m.; 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 p.m. Return, 
8.55, 11 05 a. m.; 12.50, 2.20, 3.40, 5.40, 6.40 p. m. 

For Hull, Y. ©. Pler, at 10.45 a,m.; 2.30 p.m. 
Return, 12 45, 5.85 p. m. 

For Nantasket, by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.80 a. m.; 
12.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 5.00,6.15 p.m. Return, 8.00, 
10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 8.00 p. m. 


| For Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m,; 2.30, 6.80 


p.m. Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.30, 5.20 p. m. 
For Hingham, at 6.30 p.m. Return, 8.30 a.m, 
For Nantasket, 7 boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45a,m.; 12.30, 2 80, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 p. m. 
Return, 10.47 a. m., 12.32, 2.02, 3.82, 5.12, 6.20 p.m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cts. each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


STEAMERS il 
BASS « 


: NAHANT 


POINT” 


Resume trips Sunday, June ilth, from 


LINCOLN WHARF, 


Adjoining North ferry, weather permitting, as follows: 


For Bass Point week days and Sundays—9: 30 A, M., 
(12 Sunday only), 2;20,5:00P.M. Return 10:30 A. M., 


For Nahant, week days—9:30 A. M., 2: 20,5:0(, (7:20 

Saturday) P.M. Return 8: 10:45 A. M., 3:25. 

:00 P. M. 30 A. M.,5:00,7:20P.M.’ Re- 
turn 10:45 A. M., 6:00 


Sunday —9 ; ° 
Most delightful sailin the harbor. Steamers land at 
new wharf, Bass Point grounds. Every appointment 
for comfort and pleasure. 
Four thousand square feet of 
sea, flying horses, maze, base ba 
the rocks. 


CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS. 


East Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Tickets 25 
cents each way, chi.dren 15 cents; sold on wharf; special 
rates to picnics. J.A, FLANDERS, Agent, 201 ash- 


P)EST and VERMONT 


ECREATION } *siuzineonsy’ 


CHARMING 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


Offers superior attractions for a 


SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hilis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment of 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with description and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


(1:00 Sunday only), 3:45, 6:15 P. M. 


except 


—— overlooking the 
1 grounds, fishing from 





Yer, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; firest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7O Washington Street, Boston, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Maude Wiliiams was called away from 
the Park Theatre very suddenly Tuesday 
evening Jast, so that she will not appear in 
her role of Janette, the Vassar College 
graduate, The part wae most satisfactor- 
ily taken, however, by her understudy, Miss 
Christine Macdonald, who made an instant 
hit iu the way she played. She 1s a notice- 
able figure among the sextet of pretty 
girls. 


‘The Golden Wedding,’ that merry musi- 
cal mélange at the Park Theatre, has al- 
ready ran two weeks beyond the original 
engagement, completing its fourth week 
to-day. This week it was intended to close 
the theatre for the summer, but such popu- 
lar success bas the piece achieved that it 
has been decided by the management it 
would be against all good business sense 
to remove the piece from the boards at this 
time when it is in the very height of its 
popularity. Accordingly, ‘The Golden 
Wedding’ will be continued at the Park 
Theatre indefinitely. ‘That Boston theatre- 
goers are anxious to have some light the- 
atrical amtsemert of a first-class order in 
the summer has been proved by the crowds 
which have attended the Park Theatre 
nightly. There are Jennie mans and 
Dan Daly, each of whom ld and have 
entertained for aw entire evening alone; 
and no less entertaining are the famous 
Clipper Quartet, Andrew Mack, Chas. A. 
Burke, Grace Ogden, Florence Dunbar, 
Emma Salisbury and others. 


The George A. Baker Opera Company bas 
gained great applause for its bright per- 
formances of the week and has honestly 
earned it all. The engagement ends with 
the coming week, for which the repertoire 
is as follows: Monday, ‘Falka’; Tuesday, 
‘Chimes of Normandy’; Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, ‘Fatinitza’; Thursday, 
‘Bohemian Girl’; Friday, ‘Brigands’; Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening, ‘Nanong 


The Equine Paradox at the Boston Thea- 
tre is one of the greatest attractions of the 
summer season. Mr. Bartholomew's horses 
have been seen here before, and itis unnec- 
essary to recount their wonderful exhibi- 
tions of intelligence. They are advertised 
to do everything but talk. Those who 
see them will be ready to believe that they 
can also talk if thev choose to do so. Ex- 
hibitions are given evenings and Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, and the house is 
crowded. 


On Monday evening, June 26, the Tre- 
ment theatre will re-open its doors tothe 
public, and for its first offering of the 
Pauline Hall Opera Season will present, 
for its initial production in Boston, the 
charming opera by Czibulka, entitled 
‘Amorita.” Miss Pauline Hall will appear 
as Angelo, which role she created in the 
original production at the New York 
Casino, where the success of the opera 
was instantaneous, and a run of 150 nights 
was the result. The present staging of 
the opera will be undoubtedly the finest it 
has ever had. The scevery has been espec- 
jally prepared by Mr. Joseph Clare of New 
York city and Mr. Charles W. Witham 
of the Tremont Theatre. The costumes 
and armors have been imported from Eu- 
rope and are among the handsomest ever 
seen in this country. 

Mr. Paul Steindorf, the musical direct- 


or has selected and rehearseda large and | 


capable orchestra, and, Mr. George B. 
McClellan, manager for Miss Hall, has 
spared neither time nor expense to make 
the entertainment in every way worthy of 
Boston. The cast will be in part as fol- 
lows: Angelo. a Sculptor, Mi:s Pauline 
Hall; Amorita, a furrier’s daughter, Miss 
Clara Lavine; Perpetua, Amori a’s mothb- 
er, Alice Vane; Fortebraccio, a body 
guard, Miss Helen Dunbar; Fra Bombarda, 
the Dictator, Mr. John E. Brand; Spara- 
cani, in love with Amorite, Mr. William 
Blaisdell; Lorenzi, a conspirator, Mr. 
Jacques Kruger; Patricia, a jailer, George 
H. Rolland; Mora, Fra Bombarda’s Treas- 
urer, Mr. George Trimble. Messrs. Ab- 
bey, Schoeffel and Grau haye taken 
advantage of the closing of the theatre, 
and have thoroughly cleaned and reno- 
vated the already perfect house. Every 
possible chance for improvement has been 
seized upon, and they guarantee that, 
with the summer chairs, draperies. and 
the new ventilating and cooling system, 
the Tremont Theatre will ‘be absolutely 
the coolest place of amusement in New 
England, 


s 
| 


The Prince’s Baptism of Fire. 





'T knew the Prince well, writes Archibald 
| Forbes of the unfortunate Prince Impe- 
jrial, in the Century. On the first two 
|occasions I saw him, it was through a 
| binocular from a considerable distance. 
| On August 2,1870, the day on which the 
| boy of fourteen, in the words of his fath- 
jer, ‘received his baptism of fire,’ I 
j}was watching from the drill ground 
above Saarbriick, in company wih tue 
last remaining Prossian soldiers, the on- 
coming swarm-attack of Bataille’s tirail- 
leurs, firing as they burried across the 
plain. The tirailleurs had passed a little 
knoll which rose in the plain about mid- 
way between the Spicheren hill and where 
I stood, and presently it was crowned by 
two horsemen followed by a great staff. 
The glass told me that without a doubt 
the senior of the foremost horsemen was 
the Emperor Napoleou, and that the young- 
er, shorter and slighter—mere boy he 
jooked—was the Prince Imperial,whom we 
knew to be with his father in the fleld. 

A fortnight later, in the early morning 
of the 15th, the day before Mars-la-Tour, 
when the German army was still only east 
and south of Metz, I accompanied a Ger- 
man horse-battery which, galloping up to 
within five hundred paces of the chfiteau 


camp of some size, opened fire on chfteau 
and camp. After a few shells had been 
fired, great confusion was observed about 
the chiiteau and in the camp, and [ dis- 
tinctly discerned the Emperor and his son 
emerge from the building, mount and gal- 
lop away, followed by suiteand escort. 

Years later, in Zululand, when the day’s 
work was done for both of us. and the 
twilight was falling of the rolling veldt, 
the Prince was wont occasionally to 
gossip with me about those early days 
of the great war which we had wit- 
nessed from opposite sides, and he 
told me his experiences on the morning 
spoken of. A crash awoke him with a 
start, and he was sitting up in bed be- 
wildered, when his father entered with the 
exclamation: “Up, Louis, up, and dress! 
[he German shells are crashing through 
the roofs.” As the Prince looked out of 
the window while he hurriedly dressed, he 
saw a shell fall and burst Ina group of 
officers seated in the garden at breakfast, 
and when the smoke lifted three of them 
lay dead. 

That the story of his nerves having been 
shattered by the boilet-fire at Saarbriick 
was untrue seems proved by an episode he 
related to me of that same morning an 
hour later. On the steep ascentof the 
chaussée up to Chatel the imperial party 
was wedged in the heart of a complete 
block of troops, wagons, and guns; a long 
delay seemed inevitable. But the lad had 
noticed a wayside gate whencea track led 
up through the vineyard. He followed it 
to the crest, and marked its trend; then 
riding back, he called aloud, ‘*This way, 
papa!” The Prince’s side-track turned a 
block, and presently the party were in t 
new quarters in the amberge of Gravelotte. 


Fossil Forests of the Yellowstone. 


Standing silicified stumps and fallen 
trees, writes Prof. S. E. Tillman in the 
Popular Science Monthly, were found vary- 
ing in diameter from one to seven feet. 
Two sections of trees were found so per- 
fect that the rings of annual growth 
| throughout could be counted, except a few, 
| perhaps fifteen or twenty, near the heart 
'and bark. One tree, measuring three feet 
}in diameter, had two hundred and twenty- 
two rings of growth; and another, of 
| three feet five inches in diamet-r, had two 
| hundred ard forty three—this without any 
| allowance fora few missing rings at the 
center and toward the bark. The larger of 
these trees was only about half the size of 
the largest seen. Many were found varying 
in diameter from five to seven feet, bat none 
of this size were seen exposing the rings 
throughout the entire section. 

Judging from the closeness of the rings 
in certain well-preserved portions of these 
larger trees, many of them must have been 
at least five hundred years in attaining 
their growth, if the rings were truly annuai. 
Taking one half this number, two hundred 
and fifty years, as the more probable age of 
the successive forests at this point, it is 
seen that the earliest of these trees were 
living more than two thousand years before 
the late-t, during which time there were 
alternating conditions of growth and ac- 
cumulation of volcanic material. 

This estimate makes no allowance for 
the time necessary forthe formation of a 
soil upon the volcanic material, which at 
first sight would seem necessary for the 
support of such a vigorous vegetation. It 
is not probable, however, that any consider- 
able time was necessary for the purpose, 
for, with rare exceptions, each succeeding 
forest took root and begau to grow very 
promptly after the destruction of its pre- 
Gecessor. In most cases the destroying 
flood consisted largely of mad, ashes, 
conglomerate, and other volcanic material, 
which formed an excellent base for vega- 
tation, and it was doubtless covered with 





of Longueville, around which was a French | 
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CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL 


a luxuriant growth as soon as it was dried 
or cooled sufficiently, and this would re- 
quire only a short time. 


Whiskey That is Whiskey. 


A greatmany people imagine that they are 
drinking whiskey, when a matter of fact 
they are drinking some sort of concoction 
that even an expert analytical chemist 
could hardly identify. Of course, where 
aman goes intoa strange place and calls 
for a glass of whiskey, he has to trust 
very largely to chance as to what he gets. 
The only way in which to be absolutely 
sure that he is getting a pure and genuine 
brand of whiskey, is either to goto reput- 
able places, or, still better, to porchase a 
well known guaranteed brand by the case. 
There, for instance, are those popular and 
well established brands of whiskey, ‘Old 
Crow’ and ‘Hermitage.’ These are pat 
up in cases of a dozen bottles each. They 
are bottled at the distillery, and guaranteed 
by the distillers, W. A. Gaines & Co., as 
old and absolutely pure. These choice 
brands are always to be obtained in quanti- 
ties to suit the purchaser, from Joho L. 
Stevenson & Co., 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
He has in addition such choice and popular 
branas as ‘Pickwick Club.’ ‘Old R. P. 
Pepper,’ ‘Old Huater, ‘XXXX.” Imperial 
Crown, and ‘Mercantile Clap.’ 


For Persons of Average Means. 


The great scenic beauty of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton is annually attracting 
thither large numbers of United States 
summer tourists who crave the quiet and 
privacy not afforded by the more largely 
patronized resorts in their own country. 
To the person of average means it isa 
veritable bonanza, as living expenses there 
are not more than one-third wnat it costs 
at the shore resorts nearer home. One of 
the most popular routes to Nova Scotia is 
that via the steamers Olivette and Halifax 
of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
which sail between Boston and Halifax 
three times per week. 


A Delicious Summer Beverage. 


For the sideboard on the Fourth of July 
—or any other day—for the yacht, the 
camp, the fi-hing trip or the picnic, there 
is nothing more handy or more satisfac- 
tory than the famous Hub Punch put up by 
Messrs. Graves & Sons. The popularity 
of this standard punch has been gained by 
experience of its unvarying excellence. It 
is sound, healthful and most delicately 
compounded, a delight to connoisseurs and 
a revelation to him who tastes it for the 
first time. A bottle of Hub Punch is a 
necessity in every well supplied hamper. 





What are You Drinking! 


The approach of warm weather brings 
up once more that yearly recurring ques- 
tion, What shallwe drink? Of course by 
the general concensus of opinion, alcholic 
drinks are even more out of place in sum- 
mer than in winter; for their effect is 
stimulating; and the sammer drink should 
be soothing. Mr. William Browne, the 
chemist, of 889 Washington St., offers a 
variety of beverages which are at once 
soothing, palatable and most wholesome. 
To begin with, there are his Carbonated 
Lithia Waters, which he manufactures so 
as to contain the exact proportion of 
carbonate of lithia recommended by the 
distinguished English physician, Sir Alfred 
B. Garrod, Baronet. These waters are not 
only palatable and refreshing, but they are 
of great medicinal potency, in gout, gravel, 
and anumber of other diseases. In addi- 
tion to these lithia waters, he manafac- 
tures ’the Club Soda Water,the superior 
quality of which has long since been recog- 
nized; and Simple Aerated Waters, which 
exactiy suit the tastes of those whv do not 
care for alkaline waters, bat proper drink 
charged with carbonic acid gas. He also 
manafactures and puts up in botiles,in con- 
venient packages, the celebrated Chrystal 
Lemonade, a very delightful beverage, 
especially for invalids; and a ginger ale 
that is equal in every respect to anything 
imported in this country. All of these 
waters are made from distilled water and 
are absolutely free from impurities. Cir- 
culars will be forwarded you on applica- 
tion. 





For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
ask for ‘Mas. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTty. 
BER ENTRANCES 1) 
Chauncy Hall School. 


These would better be made now, ty Practicg. 
ble, while the past year’s studies are tres, . 
mind. The schoolhouse (Copley Square) {, — 
open dally. 930to1. Sixty-fifth annual Catalorne 
on application. 


LADY just returned from Chicago wo 
like to chaperon four young ladies to ; 
Columbian Exposition. Best of re 


- Terenoes gty 
and required. For further particulars, addres 
Chaperun, Office of Boston ( T OD Wealth 


Bromfield St. 





Steam Carpet Cleaig 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid, 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND Rr. 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shao 
UPHOLSTERER 


CABINET-MAKPER, 
j etween 
| Rutland and Concord gq, 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO 


and CHAS. G. AMES, 


Rough white paper covers, 25ets, 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beat 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


J.B. BRYANT ana 


711 Tremont St. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, Orrico 
- 8323 Washington Stree 
Opp. Old South ¢ 
Branch, 284 Bovis & 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamaiwh 
TRADE MARE, 


OLD WHISKIES 


Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choitt 
Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon, 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), fine goods, 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands 
glass, in quantities to suit purchasers. 


John L. Stevenson & C0. 


2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


—s* MAAK. 


in Woo & 


AMUSEMENTS. 











PARK THEATRE. 
Sn ec cBadines ame 


June 26—FIFTH WEEK. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


By FRED MILLER, Jr., 

Composer of the great Boston s 
SHIP AHOY: 

“Full of Rollicking Fup.” 


283, 


BOWDOIN 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON..«------0000 0" 





SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


MONDAY, JUNE ® 
THE GEO. A. BAKEB 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY: 


‘ KA.’ , 
Mon, TOHIMES OF NORMANDY 
Wed. Mat. & Eve. ‘FAT!N! 





Thars., ‘BOMEMIAN GIRL.’ 
Fri., *BRIGANDS.’ a 
Sat. Mat. and Eve., *NANON- x 
Promenade Concerte i= the Fey 
Every Evening from 7 
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Marshal MacMahon. 


Marshal MacMahon, formerly President 
of the French repnblic, and one of the two 
surviving Marshals of France, reaches his 
eighty-fifth birthday on July 13, and he 











H THE FINEST OMBINA proposes to signalize the occasion by com- 
Sao ft yD. | pleting, also, his memoirs, upon which he 
a We wee |is actively engaged. These memoirs cover 


sixty years of French history, and are not 
to be published when completed, but are to 
be withheld by the publisher for a stated 
periodafter the death of the Marshal, and 
are then to appear under the superin- 
tendence of his executors. They will in- 
clude the narrative of his active service tn 
Algeria, the Crimea, in northern Italy, for 
which he was made Duke of Magenta, an} 
in the Franco-German war, culminating in 
| Sedan, where he was wounded. That ser- 
vice was of so public a character that the 
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ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing. 
particularly acct ptable in warm weather. 
i contains the right ingredients joined in the 
vont proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
Then fatigue (is restful and satisfyiog. 


ih Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. | Necessity for any po-thumous secr-cy does 

b ta ay ae not appear. Neither does there seem to be 
gid only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- , hat i . 

= sts and Wine Merchants everywhere. any better reason why that portion of the 

Oree  peware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, | Memoirs which relates to the Marshal's six 
gbieh are likely to disappoint. Call for and | years’ service as President should be with- 

- ston having 


~ HUB PUNCH. 


held from publicity. But the Marshal is a 
Frenchman of the old school, identified by 
family relationship and personal associa- 








AVD HE GREW BOLDER. 


«Just once!” he cried, with lover's zest, 
Dear Katle, may I plant a 
gis opon the hand that pressed 
The hand of the Infanta?” 

Georg she blushed and bowed 

ea) 
RE. Sat J nust understand, 

siso pressed—my—lips,” she said, 


> the 
10 


Infanta’s hand.” 


Ades —[Chicago Tribune. 
| Bradhurst’s Boy 
ER, c 
* The following anecdote is told by Walter 
Camp in the June Century in an article on 
(College Athletics: ‘* ‘Well, I’ve sent him, 
George; but | don’t believe they will have 
bim six months before he gets into some 
wrpe,’ remarked General Bradhurst to 
y om of bis old friends, whose advice he had 


wien in sending a rather self-willed boy to 
elege. His friend dined with the general 
y,and afterward related the conver- 
ailon as follows: 

Lasked him,” he chuckled, ‘if his bov 
wicome home in disgrace yet.’ ‘T» teil 
the truth,’ he replied, ‘I begin to think you 
ithe mark in telling metosend him. He 
hu wen home—home only last week-—bat 
mi \ndegrace, aud he weat back Monday 
morning bright and early. At dinner Sun- 
yogdtl noticed he didn’t take any of 
heentr, and would n't have any desert 
oj reed down his wine glass when the 
laret was passed, and I thought something 
must be Wrong with the boy’s appetite, so 
Hid: ‘What ails you, Jim? Digestion 
tof order?’ ‘Ob, no,’ he said; and 
ht was all [could get outof him. Woen 
eary brought in the coffee he would n't 

feany, aod I said: ‘Look here, young 
mac; | don’t understand this. Let’s go 
tw the library, and you shall tell me about 
‘walle we have a cigar.’ I pushed the 
#ifs over to him, bat he said he guessed 
would n't smoke. *Now, what is the 
wverwith you, Jim? Let's have it out,’ 
il. ‘Nothing,’ replied the young 
sai; ‘but I'm oa the foot-ball team, and 
*arein raiuiog’: aud before ten o'clock 
* euded our confab with the words: 
Wel, 'm going \to turn in. Good night.’ 
tio bed he went. Now, George, I begin 
*seueve there must be something in your 
¥angied athletic fads, when they’re 
woug enough to make a hoy like Jim give 

“s sWeets, Larn down his glass, shake 
stead toa cigar, and go to bed before 
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¢ clock. They are going tv make a 
inal =o: 21D there, after ali.’ 
ig, my 
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tion with the most conservative, pune- 
tilious, and traditionary class, inexorable 
where the usages of courtesy are involved. 

The spectacle of a public man active at 
85 is not unu-ualin France. Thinkers are 
long-lived, and it is not an unfamiliar say- 
| ing that literary labors, even when under- 
jtaken late in life, conduce to longevity. 





her | Marshal MacMahon isa year older than Mr. 


Gladstone, two years older than his mili- 
tary associate, rival, and compeer, Marshal 
Caprobert, ard three years older than Leo 
XIII. He is six years younger than Kos- 
suth, and three years youaoger than De Les- 
seps. His health is good; his spirits cheer- 
ful; his mind is clear; his industry un- 
abated. His observations of life aud affairs 
in France, in which he has taken so promi- 
nent and so honorable a part, should be ih- 
teresting and instructive; and a fitting 
motto for the work whet it appears, wuuld 
be his memorable ejaculation when he was 
warned that the Russians bad mined the 


almost impregnable Malakboff which he 
had captured by a brilliant assault, “J 'y 
suis; jy reste.” 


An Eccentric Duchess. 


Auction sales develop queer things. The 
sa'e in London rome years ago of the effects 


of the Duchess of Somerset. then recently 
deceased, says Harper’s Bazar, showed 
that distinguished lady to have been a 
person of much eccentricity in the matter 
of her wardrobe. Among sixteen hundred 
lots offered for sale were, if reports pub- 
lished at the time were accurate, five bun- 
dred lace and other handkerchiefs, two 
thousand paira of gioves, five hoandred 


Indian and other shawls. six hundred pairs 
of silk stockings, and dresses of all sorts 
and descriptions of forty years’ fashions. 
It was rather a pitiful spectacle, tov, 
saysthe newspaper Bosweil, who writes 
of this extraordinary sale, ‘‘for the owner 
of these things bad for thirty years befure 
her death led the life of a reciuse, shu'ting 
herself up in her house, and yet ordering 
regularly from her milliner at each change 
of season the dresses she would fave worn 
if she had been mixing in svucietv. Every 
three mooths she would be dressed in cvurt 


costume, as if goivg to a reception, and 
would waik in it up and down her own 


rvoms, much as the widow of Maximilian 
of Mexico would celebrate the anni- 
versaries of her mardered husband's draw- 
ing-room days by arraying herself in her 
best, and prepariog for the courtiers who 
would never wure come to pay him 
reverence.” 





every “pe 
Taltages, ‘ery boy now enjoys tbe 
ys Ws of trs 
f any roles . 
bateas = f teacher or faculty, for, | 
ae st eliance, the Doy is bound by 
houor to ; 


A Good Dog Story. 


The best dog story that has actually 


osest observation, the laws { occurred in real life, says James Paya in 
| his London letter to the [ndependeat, was 
iin connection with a toll-gate upon the 


Great North road. It was kept by two 
sisters, who were very timid, and especiaily 
in winter time, when the impossibil.ty of 


i getting to the post town to bank their 
The enforcement, too, of | money caused them to keep considerabie 
Siniog 1s stricter than that | sums in their keeping. 


A blacksmith of their acquaintance called 
| one day and made Jight of tneir apprehea- 
isions. ‘The night mail goes by at mid- 
| night, and the patrol at all times,” he said, 
| ‘and besides, your doors aod windows are 
livery strong y barred.” ‘That true 
| enough,” they replied, ‘‘but our bedroom 
| window is pot barred, and a burglar has 

only to pat up the chicken ladder against 
ijt and we should be at his mercy.” 

Then a peddler came by whom they knew, 
}and their talk with the blacksmith had so 
lincreased their fears that they bDe-ought 
| him for that night to guard the hoase for 
jthem. He said: “I cau’tdo that, bat here's 
| my mastiff dog, and I will leave him with 
jyoutill morning. { pity the bargiar that 
| he once gets hold of.” ; 
| The poor women put the dog io their 

bedroom, and in the dead of night they 
beard the chicken ladder placed against 
their window; and the mastiff heard it, and 
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commented upon it ia very deep but low 
black mask 
made his wey inat the window he was 
received by the faithful animal, who flew 


tones. Whena man with a 


at his throat and pinned Lim to the floor. 


The poor women had seen quite enough 
of this exciting contest, and fled away, 
balf dressed, over the snow to the black- 
which was the nearest 
habitation to the toll-gate, but the black- 
He was, in fact, 
very particularly engaged at that moment 
morning was 


smith’s cottage, 


smith was not at home. 


with the mastiff, andin the 
found unmasked and dead at his feet. 


Bass Point. 


The season at Nahant is now fairly under 


way, and the sultriness of the past w.ek 
has brought a large number of visitors to 
Bass Point, many of whom were there for 
the first time. The ca-e of one gentleman 
who was making the trip for the flist time 
in tive years may be taken as 8 fair sample 
of the views of the majority.  ‘‘How th's 
place has changed” was his remark. ‘Mv 
last remembrance of it was landing after a 
visit to the more aristocratic part of the 
town where there was nothing for a man 
to do, who did not enthuse over the mag- 
niflcent scenery, but to pay out 25 cents 
and takea rather monotonous barge ride 
to Bass Point and obtain a Fish Dinner, 
then back again over the same route home. 
Now I see the steamer lands right on the 
Bass Point grounds, and in addition to the 
Fish Dinners, which I supp se are served 
the same as of yore, the place has all the 
attaactions that any shore resort cau boast 
of.” And the gentleman spoke traly, fur 
with the new Regulation Bowling Alleys 
and the Casino, which will be open July 1, 
the place stands second to none in the at- 
tractions which it offers to the amusement 
loving public. 

Next week the moon will be in its glory 
and the festive youth and maiden that love 
to bask in its inviting rays will be amply 
provided for by the numerous moonlight 
excursions which will be made by the ‘City 
of Jacksonville. On Monday, June 26th, 
the Epworth League of the Monument 
Square Methodist Church of Charlestown 
bave chartered the steamer and will leave 
Lincoln Wharf at 7.20 P. M., returning 
about 11 P. M. Wednesday, June 28th, 
the steamer wili fly the colurs of the Mal- 
den Y. M ©. A., who wil) probably have a 
party of a thou-saud to twelve hundred on 
board. The Epworth Leagues of Chelsea 
will be out in force on Thursday evening 
and the stait wiluot be mace until 7.30 
P.M. The last excursion of the week wiil 
be that of the Lyun Yacht Club which will 
leave Lynn from Breed & Holder’s Wharf 
between 7 30 and 8 P. M., returning about 
12 midnight. 

The ‘DeBary’ will take her place on the 
liue July 1st wren the double service will 
resuined, trips being made every ninety 
minutes from Lioco'n Wharf. 


A Famous New Vork School, 


We Bostonians are wont to pride our- 
se'ves on the superiority of our schools; 
and taking Boston and its vicinity as a 
whole, we ungnestionably have ‘he flaest 
schools in the country. Butin certain in- 
dividual cases, it is probable that we 
would have to yield the palm to other locali- 
ties. We have, for instance, many admir- 
able schools for young ladies; butis it to 
be duubted if we have any institution of 
this kind so famous the country over as 
the Reed School, of New York City, the 
well known boarding and day school for 
girls, at 6,8 & 10 Exist Fifty-third St. This 
school was founded thirty years ago, by 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, who still has general 
supvervision over it. In this long career, 
ithas graduated the daughters of the fore- 
most people in the country; and it has 


established a wide and most enviable re- | 


putation for its work. Certainly no school 
nas a more thorough system of education; 
one more symmetrical and complete; edu- 
cating in all directions. Youog ladies 
here acqaire, not merely a knowledge of 
so many books of geometry and so many 
books of Homer, but they acquire a knowl- 
edge of all those matters that they will 
need to koow in the social positions which 
they are to occupy. They learn not only 
how to think, but howto act. They be- 
come at once well-read scholars and ac- 
complished jadies; and apy education that 
falls short of this is one-sided and incom- 
plete. 


Massachusetts Day a Great Success. 


Massachusetts Day at the Fair was 4 very 
great success. Not only did Goverosor 
Russell distinguish himself by aspeech of 
unusual excellence, and not only did many 
other notable sons of Massachusetts ap- 
pear to great advantage ia the ceremonies 
of that day, bat the number of people from 
the Old Bay State who visited the Fair was 
very large. There were 170 names re- 
gisiered on the books of the Bay State 
Hotel alore. Not all of these, of course, 
came from Massachusetts, but a very large 
number of them did. The Bay State Ho el, 
by the way, is an institation of which 
Massachusetts people give the very best 
report. It was built by Eastern men, and 
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|is managed by Eastern men; and it is ran 
generally on good old New England princi- 
iples. The Executive party that went from 
|Maine during May stopped at this hotel, 
;and they were so pleased with it that they 
publicly commended it to all New England 
prople. Their letter of commendation is 
signed »y the Secretary and Treasurer of 
Maine and other eminent state officials. 
| ‘The Bay State Hotel is situated on Stony 
Island Avenue, between 63rd and 64th Sts , 
'just opposite the Fair grounds, and with- 
‘in &@ very short distauce of one of the main 
entrances. It is in fact one of the most 
conveniently situated and most accessible 
hotels any where inthe vicinity of the Fair. 
The Boston maneger, Mr. Chas. A. Holl 
of 53 State St., is very glad to give all in- 
| formation concerning it, to any one antici- 


pating a Chicago visit. 
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POINT? 


THAT 
Although originated in 1810, by an Old 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
over eighty years except for the FACT 
that it possesses extraordinary merit, 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


\ LINIMENT 


is Soothing, Healing, penetrating. Once used always 
wanted ; and dealers aay “Can't sell any other kind.” 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in fiody or Limb. 
Cures Summer Complaints, Colic and Cholera Morbus, 
be M h Should have JonNson's 

very ot er ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Coughs, Coids, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Khen 
mati«m, Soreness, Lame Back, Stiff Jointa or 
Pamphlet free Sold everywhere i 
Six bottles, $2.00, 1, 8. JOHNSON 


Sewing Machines, 


%30.00 CASH. 


| $35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
| strietly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
| cept Davis, $19 50 buys any of the Medium 
| grade of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 
| Columbus, Ex: elstor, &c. $12 08 buys the 

Champion. We show the largest stock of 
jauy retail house in New England. OiI, 
| Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


| SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 
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LETTERS of CREDIT 


For Travellers Use, 


Avallable in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
_ PEABODY, 
& CO. 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
London, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice Investments For Sale 


ORD in a charming old-fashioned house in 

a near saburl of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms aod large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, casily accessible frum the elty; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to avuid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of 4 home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. K., 


Boston Commonwealth. 


Perfect | Saesiry’ 


| OBESITY BELTS, 
} re MOsT SATISFAC 
. . i 4 ~ - 
Fitting | 


STIC STOCKINGS. 
TORY IN USE. 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
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COME TO THE FIELDS. 
Come to the fields while the morn is fair, 

Come while the flowerets are fresh and gay, 
Come to the fields where the sweet birds are, 

Glad with the beauty and love of May. 

Hark! how they sing,through the live-long day, 
Songs that are born of the perfumes rare, 

Songs that ascend from the world away, 
Laden with love and exempt from care. 


Come to the fields where the brook flows by, 
Purling in innocent murmurs eweet, 
Spreading in pools to reflect the sky 
Blue as the violets at your feet. 
Here, where the daisies and king-cupes meet, 
Let ns with them on the green grass lic 
Dreaming of love as the muments fleet,— 
They’re no more happy than you and I. 


—[Good Housekeeping. 





JESS’S MONEY. 


BY ALYN YATES KEITD. 
We came to Hilltop when the trees were 


just beginning to thicken at the tips of | 


their twigs. The little runways that slid 


down the hills carried a faint line of | 
growth along their edges, as if tidy Nature | 


had turned over a green hem of earth to 
keep them within bounds. 


general economic plan. Elsewhere the 
grass lay discouragingly dead and trodden, 


without a suggestion of what was to) 


come. 

After a few days the sharp edge of the 
air was blunted, and as the sap rose and 
rioted along the patient tree trunks it set 
the dry bark thinking, and swelled the mil- 
lions of leaf buds till they showed misty 
reds and browns and pale yellows against 
the cold blue of the sky. Oneevening a 
warm rain fell; the angel on the meeting- 
house steeple veered and blew his long 
trumpet toward the south, and when the 
sun shone at next mid-day, the trees of the 
flelds clapped their hands. 

Now the contagion of growth had seized 
them every one; and this May morning, as 
we strolled along in the dew after our six 
o'clock breakfast, spoiling our shoes and 
trailing our flannel gowns, we saw that the 
pappoose buds had dropped great hanging 
sheaths and let out soft pale-green baby 
leaves that were ready to shift for them- 


selves with the rashness of youth. The 
maples were bright atop, the horse-chest- 


nuts held up great bouquets of fringed 
white and green. Everywhere grew yellow 
buttercups. Red sorrel in the flelds, red 


columbine in crevices of the rocks: the 


| 


The precaution | 
seemed needless, though in touch with the | 
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then Thurzy,then Almiry. All of ’em went 
afore their ma. Seems ’s though ’t as 
some other world them days. An’ now 
they're gone where the streets is paved 
with gold, an’ money can’t do’em a mite o’ 
good. An’ here Jess hes up an’ left me all 
his propt'y. Curi’s. It kind o’ tires me to 
think on't. Can’t take it with me, as they 
say, when I’ve got to le’ go my hold here. 
Not a soul to leave it to ’cept the mis- 
sionaries, an’’twouldn’t be a drop in the 
buckit to them.” 

The old man got up, beavy with thought, 
and sat down on the doorsill. 

‘Tis a terrible responsibility,” said 
Aunt Tishy, taking upthe burden where he 
dropped it. ‘Sometimes [ think—and 
then again [ let it aione. But it does 
seem—doesn’t it?—as if when we've got 
through with it we ought to fix it so as 
some of our sort could have the use of it. I 
never believed in missionarying so much 
as some. If a man has a call to go 
amongst the heathen, I’m not going to 
put blocks in hisway. But when he ex- 
pects a woman and little children to live 
there with him, and bear the brunt of it, 
|and keeps the blessing to himself—why, it 
|gets me rightup inarms. Let him self- 
Llike to see a 
|man that can. But I don’t know. I've 
thought and thought.” 

There wasa long pause. The cat rose 
and stretched herself, and tried her claws 
on her mistress’s apron. 

“There, Tildy, I knew you'd do it,” she 
| Said mildly as the red and black strips slid 
|to the floor. “See what a mess you've 














jsacrifice if he wants to. 


made! No, you know I can’t have you in 
my lap. Don’t you see I had my strips all 
sorted?” 


The cat listened with a bored air, turned 
resignedly away, and jumped for her mas- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“That's Tildy all over!” said Aunt Tishy, 
making a deeper lap for her balls. ‘If I 
won't have her she goes straight to him. 
She thinks she’s had her own way, now. 
But about that money. I wish I could 
have a sort of leading of Providence, such 
as some folks have. I think and think till 
it seems as if I couldn’t. You wonder if 
there isn’t some of my folks needing it, 
you say. Well, yes, I’m free to tell you, 
plenty of them. But there’s one of his 
sert that I do feel a drawing towards. 
He’s his sister’s—well there, you don’t 
know. But he had one sister, Samiry, and 
she didn’t do well marrying. That is, in 
one way.” 

‘‘Smirymus wus her name,” put in Uncle 
Arad. *‘*Twan’t Scriptuar’, but it b’longed 
to some o’ them countries.” 
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‘ That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, ete, 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac. 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Rovat Baxinc Powper. The 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 
only with the Roya BAKING 
Powper. Hence its use is 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 
the homes of the people, 
e wherever delicious, 
wholesome food is 
appreciated. Its 
sale equals that of 
all others combined. 
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for his clothes. I do suppose that boy’s 
back smarted from one week's end to the 
other, let alone the scratches he got from 
the trees. But he wasn't any coward. 
I’ve seen the tears come to his eyes when 
I’ve read stories in school—well, I won’t 
tell you what about. I was young then, 
but I ougatto have known better. There's 
enough to cry about when real trouble 
comes. But Abner never cried on his 
own account. I can say that for him. 
‘*Well, he wanted to be somebody, he 
said; and when he was old enough they 
put him to shoemaking with Uncle Israel 


good a provider as any man could be, 
and that she’d yet to see the day she was 
sorry. But “twasn’t more than two or 
three years before Abner took the fever 
aod died, and she came home with be 
baby, and kind of faded away to nothing. 
The old folks did as well as they knew bow 
for the baby, and never would give to 
to his folks. Mother Ridge was 4 god 
hand with babies, easy-going and always 
trying to excuse their ways. Wess#d% 

say she recollected when she was litte 

She could see good in other folks's china 

too, and was always laying up the retdes 


old, barren earth had indeed broken forth 
into singing, and these were her first quiv- 
ering chords. Pamted cups was gay in the 
meadows, Jack-in-the-pulpit was rcady for 
his sermon, and the swamp was one fog of 
leaves. 

Coming suddenly upon a story-and-a-half 
house at a tarn in the road, we stopped to 
admire the vines that clambered up by the 
brown picket fence and hung themselves 
over when they could no longer climb. 
There were ‘Sittersweet from the woods, 
and wild clematis; and tangled with this 
transplanted growth were sweet peas and 
nasturtiums, reaching foolish tendrils no- 
where ’or clinging to spears of grass that 
bent to every breath of wind. 

‘Come right along in—right along in,” 
said Uucle Arad, planting his stout staff in 
our direction. ‘She'll be proper glad to 
see you.” 

**But at this time—” we objected. 

*‘Land! what time do ye s’pose it is? We 
get our breakfast ‘long o’ the robins; an’ 
they don’t waste none o’ the dew time, I[ 
reckon. Why, Aunt Tishy she got her 
bakin’ done anthour ago, an’ hes jest be’n 
up garret for a passel o’ rags. Sheil- be 
tickled enough to hev you two come in an’ 
help her sort colors. Rag mats, y’ know.” 

We need no other invitation. The cool, 
clean kitchen, with its scoured floor and 
wide fireplace, where two sticks were mak- 
ing bright embers, was the main room of 
the house. Besides this, its roof covered 
a tiny, shut-up psrior,a bedroom on one 
sidejthe chimney, and a large pantry and 
milkroom on the other. The window that 
looked toward the meeting-house was bril- 
liant with scarlet geraniums that love the 
sunniness and moisture of a kitchen. A 
tabby cat curled on the hearth gave a 
homey look to the somewhat bare room. 
We had been frequent visitors at the house 
since our coming to Hilltop early in the 
spring, and our presence was no more dis- 
turbing tothe cat than to Aunt Tishy. 

Uncle Arad sat down before the fire 
with his haton, and leaned both hands on 
his staff. 

“She was a school-teacher some years 
back,” he began; ‘‘an’ what she don't know 
how to do—” 

Uncle Arad’s pride in his wife’s attain- 
ments came to no conclusion. 

**My other Miss Ridge,” he added, ‘sent 
the little uns to school to her when she 
wa'n't more’n fifteen; now, was ye?” 

“Sixteen that spring Ann died,” said 
Aunt Tishy, cutting strips of red flannel 
which we begged to sew together {and roll 
into balis. 

**Ann come nix’ to the boy,” said Uncle 
Arad meditatively. ‘Samwell, then Ann, 


‘All his folks and her’s set against it,” 
continued Aunt Tishy, *‘but she would 
have him, and she did. He was a wild, 
harum-scarum sort of boy, mighty fond of 
his book, though. But he was different. 
He was made different, I say, and the old 
folks didn’t know how to get along with 
him any more than if he'd been a live 
scarecrow. He was full of his tricks, and 
they didn’t have any too much patience. 
Folks didn’t have, very often, in those 
days. There was everything to do and not 
much to do with, and they couldn’t put up 
with fooling. You folks had to walk 
straight. Ifa boy had got to man’s size, 
he must toe the mark or take a birching. 
And Abner couldn't. I always would 
stand up for him. [ said then, and I say it 
now, it was a shame to whip a boy for 
laughing ona Sunday. He was a pretty 
boy, too. Thers wasn’t one in school I 
set more store by than him—always 
ready to get a pail of water recess time, 
and he’d want to pass it round in school. 
I couldn't say no after he’d spent all his 
play time to get it; but when he passed it 
round there'd be such a jumping and 
squealing that I knew some mischief was 
afoot. He was just as sober asa judge, 
and I couldo’t find out for the life of me 
till little Billy Riggs told on him. He said 
when the little boys bent down their heads 
to do sums Abuer passed the dipper over, 
and a trickle went right down their necks. 
But be never seemed to do it, and try my 
best I couldn't find out if twas more than 
an accident. 


*‘He was kind-hearted, but the sort that 
can’t be happy unless they’re in mischief. 
He Knew every weed that ever grew round 
the swamp, and was always getting into 
difficulties with his muddy clothes and 
what not. He was always tearing his 
jackets, too. And I can fairly see him 
now, tetering way out on an oak limb to 
get a peek into a bird’s nest. The birds 
didn’t care. They thought he was another 
kind of one so long as he didu’t have four 
legs. He knew just what every bird sung, 
and just how they called to each other, and 
he could make sounds like every one of 
them. Why, I’ve heard a pewee answer 
back to him time and again. He never 
took their eggs nor disturbed them any 
way; and the old robin that had a nest 
right out here in the cherry-tree would let 
him come close up to her when she was 
brooding, and never stir. She'd kind of 
cock her head on one side and look him 
over as if she was taking his measure and 
calculating what sort of a nest he was 
likely to build. Like as not he'd fall out 
of the tree, forgetting where he was, with 
his mind somewhere else, and ‘twas bad 


Ball. Uncle Israel pegged right down to 
work, and wanted everybody to do the 
same. He was clever enough, but there 
wasn’t ever any fun in him, and he couldn't 
see the use of it. You couldn't eat it nor 
drink it, he said, and folks was put into 
this world to make a living. "Twas pretty 
hard on Abner when he wanted learning so 
bad. It was meat and drink to him. I 
don’t know what would have become of 
him if they’d let him have his head; but 
he’d been some sort of a scholar, and 
likely as not made a living by it. 

**He run away,” interpolated Uncle Arad 
from the doorsill. 

“Yes,” sighed Aunt Tishy, ‘he ran 
away; and when they got him back his 
father was considerable stricter with him.” 

*‘He thrashed ’im,” said Uncle Arad, 
bending his neck to give Tabby a comfor- 
table perch. 

**Well, so they said,” replied Aunt Tisby 
mildly, ‘‘and I shouldn’t wonder. His 
father wasn’t a saint, and I suppose Abner 
was trying. Butin these days they don’t 
draw the lines so tort. Well, that boy 
would stay up nights to read till they took 
his light away; and then he’d get up soon 
as he could see. The minister lent him 
books, all about birds and beasts. He 
was fond of them himself. There was 
White’s Natural History of something 
that he read twenty times over, till he 
could tell everything in it. Many a time 
has he sat on that doorsill and told me 
things I couldn’t hardly believe. Seems as 
if he’d die if he couldn’t get learning some 
way. I’ve seen some of the things he 
wrote out, and Parson Todd said they 
compared favorable with pieces he’d read 
in the newspapers. But as for shoemak- 
ing, ‘twas of nouse. The boy got so he 
hated the sight of a last, and a waxed end 
was an abomination; and his folks just 
about went distracted over him.” 

**“More fools they!” piped Uncle Arad. 
**He wa’n't the sort that goes wrong a- 
purpose. They nagged an’ nagged, enough 
to spile the soundest boy-timber that ever 
growed; till one day he up an’ run away 
in good ’arnest, an’ nobody to answer for’t 
but his pa. Out West he went, like many 
another, an’ picked ap work enough; no 
shirk about bim, an’ bymeby home he come 
to marry our S'miry. Folks flung out 
everything they could about him, but Jess 
he stood up for Abner, and "twas him, I 
reckon, helped "em get away. Parson 
Smith, over mountain, he married ’em one 
Monday mornin’ afore breakfast. She'll 
tell ye the rest.” 

**Well,” said Aunt Tishy with a comfor- 
table sigh, “‘’tisn’t much more to tell. He 
got work to do and books to study, and 
Samiry wrote home that he was just as 


apples and the biggest -but’nuts for them. 
But that poor motherless baby didn't sem 
to belong to Aboer. He hadn't any spout. 
You could put bim in one place and bet 
stay there. When he was big enough We 
tried him at shoemaking and he stack w% 
So he would to anything, though 
wouldn’t have thought it out for bimeelf 
When folks put things into his hands be 
held on. It’s a born fool, they say, a 
hasn't got any grip. 

“Well, Abner’s boy made a good steady- 
going man, though for the life of wel 
couldn’t feel drawn towards him, event 
his poor father’s sake; and when bis time 
came, he got married and settled dows. 
They jogged along pretty comfortable for 
some years, without any childreo to keep 
them spry and looking into things, 5° ee 
when our Abner did come along late in We 
day, ’twas like a miracle. : 

“They do say family looks sod otber 
things will likely as not skip 4 genersiion 
and crop out again. It's somehow eee 
piece of fallow ground. And Abner’s . 
culiar ways hadn't been worked Up no 
for one generation. Fir-t anybody — 
this child blazed right out, anvther er : 
the very image and superscriptio® & vn 
grandpa. They couldn’: have os@ pom 
better, though they didn’t kaow it “< 
He’s all books, books, books, and 20 mt 
to encourage him, only wea he 5 we 
over here of a Sunday. I have 10 - 
all about bis grandfather, every poo 
word. I did hate to mention is " “ 
but there’s no keeping anything Dak” 
this one. I’ve told those ssme stories © 


* Li e 
and over, till half the time! agg yo 
them myself. He lives Ove? A” cate 
Davy’s hill all aloue _— “of the peigt 


man died last winter. 
bors cooks bis breakfast ae | 
sees to the house, and he carr'e 


and supper 
his dinae? 





to school, down there (5 te ae . 
expect he studies too mach ®*" ses ia 
won’t own up to it. © 5) roel 
here to dinner Suudays, 220 WO", sie 
Arad goes out to do the © re bor’! 
him tale over bis plans. But ae a 
he'll be as old as Methuss * valleg® 


gets money enough t 5° 
You're sure you haveu® pao wonder 8 
anywhere? Well, I mos‘ oa 
\it, for I reckon you \ik° © 
and wade round in te > 





well as he does.”  ntint BOW gaid 

“She’s comin’ to the P” 4 straigte 
Uncle Arad, slowly getting [PT sig iss 
ening his cramped mesc™.. as’ ['ve see8 
hurry, but mebby you tW° ©). vere doe 
better "commodations ae oe abst 708 
sill. Tell’em now, sot _ Yo 
was thinkin’ about doia sot Jess's poet: 


see, for a spell after We © 
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e awake nights about it. We 
st take it with us, an’ we hated dret- 
coun eave it, an’ we hedn’t got long to 
folly Ye agh she’s High onto twenty year 
gay, th mi ve. An’ for one spell last 
‘@ lie an’ hear the wind squealin’ 
the chimbly, an’ we'd say, ‘Le’s fix 
‘ne ol’ house, aa’ raise the roff, an’ make 
oo tories between jints, an’ put a por- 
ne the south stoop with pillars.’ 
vend-a- assy! What could we do with 
rour heads? "Twouldn't fit. 
creturs can crawl out o° their ole 
Saas bigger ones an’ rattle round in 
‘gil they grow to fill "em oat, ef they 
ee vood luck. But we was too old. 
= ar make a kind o’ division amongst 
— too. They woulda't drop in 
het supper friendly, if we hed a front 
vali axed op With @ store carpet an’ a 
me * she thought she'd move the bed out, 
wy the room common. But we'd miss 
" ane o’sickness. Top chamber rooms 
: > old folks with stiff jints. You 
obey go right from the kitchen fire to 
ej, An’a frontroom aint’t reel comfort- 
se anyway yo’can fix it. You set round 
tied y’ starchy like comp’ny, an’ nothin’ to 
«y, Folks ain't plagued with ideas when 
ey live in the front reom. Now she'll go 


ge ase’ 00 TF 





, pansion ove 


ibe neighbors 


wants t0 


* encouraged, Aunt Tishy took up 
ae dropped thread of her story again, 
wbilethe cat crept out behind the rose- 
osdes to lay plans for a robin that stalked 
igst beyond reach. 
«What I was coming to was about Abner. 
Wed be glad enough to help him if only 
wekoew how. But that’s the business that 
seeps us awake vnights. le’s in favor of 
giving the boy enough right out to take 
bw square through college; but I can't 
wem w see my way clear init. Of course 
jes our folks, bat then—and [ get to 
wioking tover till it don’t seem to have 
wy ease. I shouldn’t want folks to give 
pe money that they could use themselves, 
yi he’s enouzh like his grandpa to say he 
woalda't touch it. I'm free to tell you it’s 
urder for me not to hold on to Money than 
Ys forhim. Iv’s partly in the blood, aud 
#s pariy bringing up. He was fore- 
oded for those days when I married him, 
gi ld been earning my money at the 
wiest ina district schoul, and boarding 
mod. There wasn’t anybody to look out 
ferme. But there, 1 shall think it all out 
swe night when I'm lying awake, and then 
fikoow for sure. If young folks had to 
le awake the way old folks do, they 
woulda’) make so many mistakes bringing 
wibeir families. It’s so kiad of peaceful 
slong before cockcrow, and the earth 
wems s0smal! flying ’round there amongst 
the stars, that your own affairs don’t loom 
miothe daytime size, and you can geta 
sight stthem all round.” 

The tali clock in the corner ticked in an 
important way, and flashed back at the sun 
tast bad just looked into its face. Tabby 
sipped ia Licking her chops with a fore- 
tweofspring robin, and lay down dis- 
_— at the feet of her mistress, who 


“Providence didn’t see fit, all these years, | 


we seod us anybody to provide for specially 
~Why, Arad Ridge!” she cried, with such 


tergy that Tabby bristled and sprang for | 


te door; “why, for goodness sake, don’t 
Weiwo adopt him! 


Providence meaut all this time!” 


4s we went out under the cherry trees 
Wo robins stood at gaze in a straight line 
td Watched us severely. In the tall Nor- 
"t) spruce by the back gate there was a 
found like touching a dry leaf followed by 
te quip of hurrying wings. Something 
Msxcted us. Two wrens were building in 
& box on a pole, singing as they built, It 
sounded like “‘blowing a pipe under water.” 
Jrioles flashed by with their flying thir-r-r, 

‘rT, & song Sparrow was trying varia- 
Mewson his quis ka-dee theme. The air 
¥u full of the divine scent of appie blos- 
®@s, some trees still in pink bud, fresh 


4 : 
10d sweet as if this were their first experi- 
Rect ina Waiting world. 


4 young man passed us beside th 

D ‘ e garden 
val, and lifted his hat. It was nti first 
Gestion of 


the kind that Hilltop had 
— as, and we promptly made > our 
— Ld this could be no other than 
balay _ snd. It was Saturday and a 
fe he stranger carried a mighty 
bee wild colaumbine. As we went 
teed. sa creaked behind us, and we fell 
ot ane ‘§ Aunt Tishy would recog- 

é. this anusual visit a leading of 
ow ence.—f New York Evening Post. 


The Monkey’s Thumbs, 


“oncerning 





the gorilla travelling in Bar- 
= Circus, Barnet Phillips 
* oh per’s Young People: The 
Se bax agers, and, above all, the 
en to Chico attracted my 
that it ie naan Now you must know 
for te hs banse man hasa thumb, and 
tuly mary that his thumb is so beaati- 
’ supple, and adjustable, that 
. : —_ = = diffical- 
is the: g are 
tele re: butit is the thumb pow A aa 
Without Teal movement of the hand. 
* thamb you never could wield a 


Mavbe that’s what | 


heavy sledge-hammer or the most delicate 
of watch-maker’s tools. I[t is not out of 
the way to say that man is the master, 
holding every other living thing ‘under his 
thumb.’ 

Here is a little bit of natural history 
which must be remembered about monkeys. 
All the monkeys of the Old World have 
some kind ofathamb. As Mr. St. George 
Mivart, a great zodlogist, writes, “Any 
Old-World monkey with a rudimentary 
thumb (that is, a thumb even if imperfect) 
is superior in that respect to an American 
monkey.” In fact, the American monkey 
has no thumb atall. Nature compensates 
ina measure, for this defect in our New- 
World monkey by giving him a wonder- 
ful tail. This American monkey tail is 
prehensile. It answers almost the purpose 
ofa fifth limb. A South-American mon- 
key gives his tail a single hitch around the 
limb of a tree, and there he hangs quite 
comfortably, independent of hands or feet. 
» Chico’s thumbs are superb, being fully 
41-2 inches long. The ordinary length of 
the human thumb is about 2 1-2 inches. 
Chico’s middle finger was a trifie over 5 
juches long. Mine is 3 1-2 inches. The 
orang-outang’s hand was narrow ap- 
parently, but I think about the width of 
that of a human being’s, only the sense of 
proportion was lost, owing to the extreme 
length of the fingers. 
small and perfectly in line. 


The stretch 


of such a hand as Chico’s would be enor- | 


mous, fully 13 tuches. The octave on the 
piano measnres 7 inches. If Chico were a 
pianist he could, with little effort, cover 
two octaves, and would leave Paderewski 
quite inthe shade. If Chico hada taste 


infectious disease comes to the citizen 
largely from without his walls, and from 
sources which he cannot directly control, 
leads us to the second and greater force 
which must be brought to bear if we are 
to enter into and retain our restored inher- 
itance—that is, to the individual and con- 
certed action of local health boards. These 
organized bodies of men devoted to the 
interests of the public health must now add 
to the powers which they have wielded so 
long and so well the weapons won from 
the new knowledge. 

To see to it that water supplies are kept 


unpolluted; that human waste is safely | 
disposed of; that food supplies are not | 
that | 


derived from infectious sources; 
Streets and other public places are kept 
clean; that overcrowding in schools, 
tenements, and lodging-houses is not al- 


lowed; that proper measures of isolation, | 


disinfection, and cleansing ehall be prac- 
tised wherever infectious disease occurs; 
that the citizen may be intelligently 
counseled whenever in doubt about his 
sanitary surroundings, or coerced toclean- 
liness when ignorantly or wantonly at 
fault—these are some of the tasks which 
rest in the hands of local health authorities, 
and upon whose intelligent and faithful 
execution our immunity from infection so 


largely depends. 
The knuckles were | 


But while these tasks are deputed by the 
citizen to his agents in the health depart- 
ment, he should not forget that such offl- 
cers must be men carefully chosen for their 
fitness, experience, and special knowledge, 


jand not from the flotsam and jetsam of 
| the political ocean, from which too often 
| Strange, uncouth things are stranded in 


for the double bass, once that those long | offices where misfeasance may mean death 


fingers of his were wound around the neck 
of a big fiddle, what a wonderful per- 
former he would be, providing the instru- 
ment would stand the strain! 


Another Secret Discovered. 


It is reported that the butter secret has 
been discovered. Dr. Vaughn, says Har- 
per’s Weekly, isthe man who is credited 
with having found it, and it is regarded 
in scientific circles as perhaps the greatest 
of his disceveries. The thing that he is 
represented to bave got at is the alkaloid 
which, being created io milk or cream by 
churning, produces butter. Dr. Vaughn, 
it seems, takes a can of fresh milk, drops 
in some alkaloid, and presently dips out 
the fully developed butter without further 
ado. It is not oleomargarine, or any illegat- 
unless-labelled substitute, but real butter. 

Here is another step taken toward the 
millennial period when man will press the 
button and Nature will do all the rest. 
Dr. Vaughn dves away with the churns; 
the next innovator may be expected to 
abolish cows. Give him a pail of rain- 
water, and he juggles something into it, 
and you get back real milk. Then an 
ounce or two of alkaloid, and lo, butter! 
and all the milkmen and dairymaids are in 
search of new employment. 
| ‘There issomething disconcerting about 
these discoveries, for all their usefulness. 
Where are they going to stop? and what 
is to become of the working people when 
all the work does itself? Next we may 
hear that some meddling investigator has 
| discovered the secret of literary style, so 
{that by the adjustment of a simple appli- 
lance to a printing-press, raw facts may 
| be fed in atone end, and literature cut off 
lat the other inlengths and of qualities to 
‘suit the market. This is a more terrify- 
ling possibility than even that all the 
|Harvard undergraduates should become 
|proficient writers. It remains for man- 
|kind to hope that when it ceases to be 
possible for the maltitude to make a living 
on Earth, the secret of living without 
food may come out, or the perfection of 
flying-machines, or something, may pro- 
vide means of emigration to other spheres. 


Guarding the Public Health. 








For the effective prevention of bacterial 
disease, writes Dr. T. Mitchell Pradden, in 
the June Century, two sets of forces must 
act in concert: First, the people must 
know wherein the great sources of danger 
lie, and that by simple, intelligent cleanli- 
ness these sources of danger may be large- 
ly sealed. It requires only a moderate 
degree of intelligence, and the mastery of 
only a small domain of fact, to make each 
person a most useful agent in this crusade 
against discase; nor is it necessary that 
such knowledge and such helpfulness 
should involve much or sustained at- 
tention. 

Ours has been aptly enough called ‘an 
age of pitiless eviigutenment,’ but if now 
and then, at the dictates of Hygeia, we 
must lend attention to the bald, gruesome 
dangers which crowdin menace upon our 
path, surely she is cruel only to be kind. 
The cleanliness which Hygeia demands to- 
day is a little cleaner, that is all, than that 
which has been hallowed these many years. 
It is only necessary to be a littie more 
discriminating regarding the pedigree of 
dirt, and to realize that dirt from infec- 
tious sources can kill. 

But the fact that his danger of acquiring 








‘ys some, disease to many. 





1) TAYLOR 
C0.  wuiskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 





NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
SOLD, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 


generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
pe A om yw Pe et : 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature — 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








ANCW DUNNE 


Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACH. 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old 


Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair 
Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 


C.C.Smith 
TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST, 


Adjustable 
Trousers 


A SPECIALTY. 


EASY, COMFORTA- 
BLE, STYLISH. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


lication ves immediate relief. It 
mF, feals and teed Wounds of al! kinis 
Scalds, burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore a 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 




















Carivle Cut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 











REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 





Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb, 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more Lovece, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm, 


Wollaston, nearly new 2-story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, 8 feet above, piazza, cost $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from Kastport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weed can be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashione 
house, barn 72x4x, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, ‘s mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk soid at door, ar orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river runs 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded,?2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 
lay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade — Price $4,500, >, cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
‘¢ cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in Vwi. f wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2. story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built by the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery, 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, 1 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. K.,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, fire: open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordered by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with end 
water, assessed for $2,840. Price only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1}¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed “and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 


Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, as it needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, hot 
and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet lo 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8,000, 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 


Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 

house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, elapboarded 

and painted, both in good condition, garden of 

one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 44 cash. 
Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, pe? new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Farm. 

Sixty acres,rich soll,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
enaaah fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, houre 9 rooms, new st-ble, 





cost $1,600, 38x54, barn 30x44, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place 
Middleboro, on 0. C. K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,200, will 
exchange for a small farm. —_ 
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DR. J z AEGER’S 


GES «| GRAND OPERA MELODIES! 
Sanitary Underwear . 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
FLUTE AND PIANO a 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO 





PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
'Free from PUJSONON'S DYES 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HBADQUARTERS FOR 





\a REW AND EN-| 
| |JOVABLE COL.) 
| |LEOTION, 


\PREPAREP By! 
SEP. WINNER | 


An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not 
| difficult to play, and the piano accompani- 
4 | ments are tasteful and easy. The folluw- 
| Ing Operas are represented : 








TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


HIA TS 
njiceding and Correct! Styles.) 
Miscstih aglstitinibientiben , ints 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
No. 158 ip dapnaias Street, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE tare ne ore MASS. 














4926.000.61 
20.607 3:21.67 


Sa, $28,768.04 


wWLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
@ ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute 


Li D . 91, 1800. 
tra BrLiTs PHB. .clissseeescaee 


Pampblets rates and values jfor any age sent | 


on application to the Company's Office. 
BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8. F. TRULL,'Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your r attention to lei 
New Plating andj Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 





and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives | 
~romptlv 


Forks and Spoons, etc., 


attendedto, 
APPLETON & ‘BASSETT. 


Successors to G. u- appiewon & Co., 
$04 WASHINGTON ST. 


URE NO PAY 
Tal HE NO PAY 





BALD" 


HEAD: 





sario, ‘Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Carmen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, 
Freischutz, Faust, Fra’ Diavolo, Gi cconda, 
Don Giovanni, Les Huguenote, L’Amico 
Fritz, Lucia di | ammermoor Lohengrin, 
I.nerezia Borgia, The Masked Ball,Martha. 
Mignon, Maritana, Norma, Orphee, Obe- 
ron, Preciosa, Kigoletto, Satanella, Son- 
nambula, Traviata, Trovatore, Taun- 
hauser, The Talisman, William Tell. 


| 
Aida, Anna Folena, L’Africaine, Bell- 
| 
| 


To every lover of the Opera ‘Grand 
Opera Melodies’ appeals strongly. This 
compilation should be on your piano for 
the next six months. To master its con- 
tents is to know the ins and outs of the 
Grand Opera 


Fiano and Violin (both parts in 
one book) $1.25 
Flute and Piano (voth parte in 
ove book) $1.25 
, Mandolin and Piano (both parts 
PRIC ES | inone book) $1.25 
- ! Vielin Solos (no accompani- 
For } ments) . . 
Flute solos (noace; mpaniments).75 
Mandolin Selos (10 accon.pani- 
ments) 75 
Con plete, Piano and other In- 
struments (two books) $1.50 


Sent, po: tpard, to any address on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer and Shon- 


ingar Pianos and Wileox & and White Automatic 
Organe. Piaros exchanged or sold on insta)- 
ments. For Musical Inetrumenta, Strings, etc., 








JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, — 


SPECIALTIES: 


send to John C. — nes & Co. , Boston, 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


| 453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


fa H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N earn, 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
_ DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR ) MATTRESS. 





ain Sa want health and comfort, sleep on the 

MATTRESS. Absolutely pers, and the 

— pertect bed made. Indorsed by physicians. 

Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
Aik GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 


ovo ci wuisxey KENNEL 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
Druggi 


8 “orphine aabit Cured in 10 
: | THAY BR FL PU HING wisi et 248 Boyl- OPIUM: days. N till “ 
nd for Price List. | ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRICE j DR. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon Onin 116 BEDFORD ST., 


SECRETS, 


| The new book by Ashmont, which treats of the 
management, breeding and exhibition of dogs, 
and which has created such and widespread 
interest omcng ¢ BLISHiNG is published by J. L. 





ET 





BLUE 
SERGE 
SUITS, 


O15. 


The Coolest and Best 
Fabric for Summer Wear. 


In double and single breasted 
sacks, made in our own work- 
rooms, for fine trade---color 
and quality guaranteed. 

Gentlemen accustomed to 
leaving their measure will find 
these suits just what they want 
for theSummer outing. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO., 


395 Washington St. 


LEND A HAND 








FOR JUNE. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Last Execution by Electricity.... ..... John Tunis 
A Cry and a Propecy.........---eeees A. 8. Wiltse 


Massachusetts Indian Association. 
Tbe Free Public Library... Frederick M. Crunden 
The Girls’ Industrial wee 
e he Dixte’s Work.....+-see.seeeess Alice M. Bacon 
Clark University. 
Klmira Reformatorv. 
The Organization of Women..Emilie A. Holyoake 
Consumption in New England Climate. 
W. P. Roberts 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stands. ag subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archzxology. 

The American Organijof the Egypt and Palestine 
exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical aad Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 











** The ease of cycling is in the tire.” 


sles ar . 
gc “ Fite, 


‘ee. | 
Guaranteed 
: against 
most readaole Bit | puncture, 
book of its class , 

beau'ifully il- | Fastest and 
lustrated—f ree tA te | most 


The Columbia 
catalogue is the 


at Columbia 
agencies — b : 
mil for two Built to 


2-cent stamps. te 2 Zi last 
[ POPE MEG. ©o., 


Boston New York Chicag Hartford 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balance 


and other tmportant business peper 
Cwhich may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a teh 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Compay 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Bullding. 

The peace of mind thus obtained & 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 
‘THE GARROD 


Lithia Water Compa 


\Medical Director, Dr. J. T. Simpson, M.D 


899 WASHINGTON ST. 


Carbonated Lithia Wael 


The increasing demand for this new Mirera 


resilient. 




















Water, consequent on the beneficial effects pre 
duced by its use on Gout, Gravel, Kheumase 
Gout, etc., induces the Company to pay specs 
attention to its manufacture. Each bottie co 
tains the exact proportion of Carbonate of Lithia 
as prescribed and recommended by Sir Alfred b 
Garrod, Bart., M.D., the original introducer 0 


this water in the above discases. 
WILLIAM BROWNE, Chemist 
Orders received at 253 Federal St., 18 Pleasast 
St., 43 Federal St. and 899 Ww ashir ton st 





Rivans Tabules : for sour stomarn 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE! 


THE RACES OF MA 


PROVOKINGLY CLE‘ ER! 


nt i reryone 
The most fascinating game inven’ 1, Ever) 


goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizes- 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPAN, 


ROOM 407: 








THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any ‘First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





a4@°225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 

az°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 

a@- Under the United States Hotel. 

a4@° 20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 

*@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 _ Green 


Main St., Charlestown. 





ACrawio 


Is the only place in ihe world 
where you can buy 2 pair of the 
genuine:CRAWFORD SHOES. 
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